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“Say, P. A., those Rhoads TANNATE Belts 
certainly helped me increase production --and cut 
costs too. It’s a fine showing for you -- and the 
profit statement!” 


Heres why so many Superintendents say:---- 


“Rhoads TANNATE Leather Belting 


Increases Production, Lowers Costs and Boosts Profits” 


Tannate Belts have been the 
solution of many transmission 
problem« Rhoaede Represen- 
tatives specialise in making 
drives more satisfactory. more 
efficient. Many times, the 
sound engineering advice 
fered with « Tannate Belt in- 
stallation, has prowed of more 
value than the cost of the 
velt. 


For instance we furnished a large mill with 100 Tannate Belts to test 
against several other makes of belts on their spinning frames and winders. 
Our belts were about two to three times the price of the other belts. To 
date, 78 Tannate Belts have been running 24 hours a day for 365 days and 
are still in good condition. 22 were taken off with an average run of 349 
days. Best record of competing belts was 130 days, with 3 to 5 repairs per 
belt... . . If the life of Tannate Belts were their only point of superiority 
there would be no great difference in belt cost over a given period. But the 
heavy maintenance cost of competing belts compared with the negligible cost 
of maintaining Tannate puts the latter way out in front on a dollar-and- 
cents basis per year. 


The performance of Tannate Belts in this instance was a surprise to the 
Superintendent and Purchasing Agent—but would not be to the hundreds 
who know what Tannate Belts can do; because they are duplicating that 
sort of service every day in their own mills. 


You, too, can run such a test of TANNATE Belts in your plant, under our 
Service Guarantee—and learn at first hand what TANNATE Belts will do 
under your conditions. Find out for yourself! ‘Phone or write to your nearest 


Rhoads Representative—NOW! 
J. €. RAOADS G@ SONS 
CHICAGO, 26 N. Clinton St. 


ATLANTA, 88 FORSYTH ST., S. W. 
PHILADELPHIA, 35 N. Sixth St. 
CLEVELAND, 1200 W. Ninth St. 


NEW YORK, 102 Beekman St. 
Factory & Tannery, Wilmington, Delaware 
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South Carolina Division, S.T.A. Has 
Record Attendance 


The first semi-annual meeting of the South Carolina 
Division of the S. T. A. was held in Greenville, S. C., Oc- 
tober 23rd, with over 300 members attending. The report 
on the carding discussion appeared in last week’s issue, 
and the report on the weaving and spinning discussion 
follows: 

(Led by Mr. Smith Crow, Supt., Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C.) 

Mr. Crow: Now, gentlemen, our time is fast slipping 
by and we are going to be as brief as we can to try to 
cover these ten questions so that we can give Mr. Cobb as 
much time as possible on the Spinning discussion. He 
kindly consented to let the Weaving discussion come in 
between the Carding and Spinning. We hope you will 
enter right into this discussion and don’t let it lag, so that 
we may save as much time as possible. Our first question 
is as follows: “Jn running a cloth with a raised stripe, 
such as a satin stripe, how do you overcome the difficulty 
in making the cloth roll up tight on the cloth roll?” 

I think it is intended by that question to refer to this 
condition. You know, when you are running a raised 
stripe, or satin stripe, it is considerably heavier than the 
body part of the cloth, and it makes it difficult to keep it 
smooth on the roll. Will somebody answer that question 
for us right quickly? Is Mr. Cushman here? (No re- 
sponse. ) 

Ouestion: Is that a cord? 

Chairman Crow: More of a stripe that has some width 
to it. How about you, Mr. Stansell, of the Victor-Mon- 
aghan Mills? Have you had any trouble with this in your 
experience? 

Mr. Stansell: 1 have had experience but no trouble. 
We have never had any trouble of that kind. I presume 
you are speaking of a plain weave with satin stripe. We 
are running some herringbone stripe much heavier, but 
we don’t have any trouble having the cloth to roll up. It 
seems to me that the man having trouble, if he investi- 
gates it, would find that he was having a binding on his 
cloth roll somewhere, causing the stripes to roll up. I 
have never experienced any trouble with it. 

Chairman Crow: Is there anyone else that has run a 
weave with satin stripe, or heavy stripes of any kind, that 
can tell us something of this question? 

Mr. Burgess: 1 have had experience with a raised 
stripe. I use a regular rod. I overcome that trouble by 
using a larger cloth roll to wind this cloth on so as to 
make it a larger diameter, and run it straight on the end, 
and it keeps it much better. 


Setting of Check Straps 


Chairman Crow: Can anyone else tell us something on 
this? If there is nothing else on that question, we will 


take up Question No. 2, which is as follows: Dzuscuss the 
proper ways of setting the check straps. What are the 
different factors affected by the check straps? What is 
the life of a good check strap on a K Model Draper loom 
running 160 picks per minute? 


That’s really two questions in one there. I wonder if 
Mr. Charles Green of Woodruff is here. (No response.) 
All of you have had some experience, perhaps very sad 
experience, at times with check straps, and you have done 
something to overcome that. We would like to hear from 
you this morning. 

Mr. Lockman, can you tell us something? 


Mr. Lockman: In the beginning, when I first went in 
the weave room, check straps were 22 inches long, or 
approximately that, and we had lots of kinky fillings. We 
had looms to slam off for the reason that the check strap 
did not do its work. A 22-inch check strap has a ten- 
dency to bore around this way (indicating). Well, some 
other man came along and made it 17% inches, and it 
worked this way (indicating), and really worked better 
than the 22-inch strap. So we found by using that sort 
of a check strap, of raw hide generally, they would last 
us about six months. We eliminated quite a lot of kinky 
filling by putting in that sort of a check. Somebody 
advised taking that block back at the back of the check, 
and boring a hole in each end of it, and instead of leaving 
his check over there, and having a 22-inch check, he put 
it on the end of this iron block, and made it 17% inches, 
and brought it down to make it check this way (indicat- 
ing). ‘There is a patented device on the market that I 
think makes the life of them longer. 


Chairman Crow: You found you got a longer life out 
of the short strap than out of the longer strap? 


Mr. Lockman: Yes, by going from the oak tanned to 
a kind of raw hide. We had lots of kinky filling. Since 
we went to that shorter check we have not had so much. 
The speed of the loom was the same in both cases. 


Take-Up Roll Covering 


Chairman Crow: Are there any questions you would 
like to ask Mr. Lockman on what he has just said? This 
is your meeting. We want to get all out of it that we 
can. Let’s enter into these discussions. If there is noth- 
ing more on that question, we will go to Question No. 3, 
which is as follows: “Are there any advantages or dis- 
advantages in using cork or rubber take-up roll covering 
over the regular sand paper on light cotton cloth?” 


I wonder if there is some one here that will give us 
your experience on the different types of covering for the 
take-up rolls, whether it is cork, rubber, or perforated tin. 
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We would be glad to hear from anyone that has had any 
experience with any of the different types. 

Mr. Martin: We run light cotton goods, and we have 
had experience with almost every kind of roll that has 
ever come out, and we find that the old style tin roll 
usually gives the best service all the way through. We 
have had, on sateens, cork rolls that would hold for a 
good while, and then would give out. The old tin roll, as 
long as the rod is kept even on each end, gives the best 
service we have ever gotten yet. We have used sand roll, 
tin roll, cork roll and also rubber roll, and each one except 
the old tin roll will soon give out, and I think the best 
results at the lowest cost are from the tin roll. It is a 
right smart of a Chinese puzzle sometimes to decide just 
which roll is best to use on certain grades of cloth, but 
our experience has been that the old tin roll will give you 
the best results at the lowest cost. We have run any- 
where from 180 picks down to 56 picks. 

Chairman Crow: I wonder if Mr. Franks of the Re- 
public Mills can give us something on this. 

Mr. Franks: We have different sand rolls. We have 
different grades of goods. We find that we have to make 
one tooth difference on our gears on some of our light 
goods. When we change from the tin rolls to the cork 
rolls. We have a K Model Draper loom. When we 
change the tin roll to the cork roll, we have to make a 
difference of one tooth. 

Ouestion: Same number of picks per inch? 

Mr. Martin: Yes. 


Ouestion: Which do you find gives you the best re- 
sults from the weaving standpoint—the tin or the cork? 


Mr. Martin: 1 prefer the tin on cotton altogether. 


“Beads” On Broadcloth 


Chairman Crow: Are there any questions to be asked? 
Has anyone else anything to say on this Question No. 3? 
If not, we will take up Question No. 4, which is as fol- 
lows: “What are the causes of ‘Beads’ forming on indi- 
vidual ends between the reed and harness in broadcloth 
warps? How do you overcome this?” 


You fellows who have run broadcloths or are now run- 
ning them know what we mean by the word “beads.” 
That little bunch that forms between the reed and harness 
a good many times will cause you trouble, serious trouble, 
if you have much of it. 

Vuestion: Do you mean that little old knot that slides 
backwards and forwards? (Laughter.) 

Chairman Crow: He has been there. I wonder who 
will tell us something on that question? 

Mr. Lockman: What construction of broadcloth are 
you talking about—136 x 160? 

Chairman Crow: Yes, or 144 x 76, or any construction 
you might be running on broadcloth. 

Mr. Lockman: Your spooling and warping will have 
a whole lot to do with your beads, in fact more than any 
other one thing, and your setting on your spooling is im- 
portant as well. 

Ouestion: Are you speaking of combed or carded 
broadcloth? 

Chairman Crow: Both combed and carded. 

Mr. Lockman: Trouble often comes from the slashing 
department, and it is always where your warp is not sized 
enough to keep that fiber from getting out and forming a 
ball and whatever it takes to stop that is what we need. 

Chairman Crow: Well, what will stop it? 

Mr. Lockman: Too much tallow or too much acid in 
your size will cause trouble. You have got to size your 
thread hard enough. You can put 20 per cent on it, and 
not have it hard, or you can put 5 per cent on it and have 
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it hard. You have got to have enough binder so that this 
reed and harness will take care of the situation. 

Chairman Crow: It depends on how well the size binds 
the yarn? 

Mr. Lockhan: Yes, sir. 

Chairman Crow: Mr. Still, of the American Spinning 
Mills, what do you think is the cause of this trouble? 

Mr. Still: 1 think it is due to improperly sized warps. 
Since sizing has been brought into it there is a man here 
this morning who has worked out a properly sized for- 
mula, but he is not here now. 

Mr. Franks: We have had quite a lot of trouble with 
that. I think it is due to your warps not being properly 
sized. I find, if you will change your squeeze roll, you 
can eliminate the trouble. You know the old type of 
squeeze roll on slashers ran around 360 pounds. I have 
changed mine, and I run a 560-pound roll on my slashers 
back and front. If you will do that, and keep good 
blankets on your rollers, you will get away from that 
trouble. 

Chairman Crow: What construction of broadcloth do 
you have in mind? 

Mr. Franks: 136 or 144 or whatever you want to run 
on. 

Question: With that heavy squeeze roll do you run 
your yarn from two size boxes or only one? 

Mr. Franks: Only one. 

Ouestion: What per cent size do you use? 

Mr. Franks: About 8 per cent. 

Chairman Crow: In our mill we run broadcloths oi 
various constructions, and quite some time ago we did 
what Mr. Franks has just said. We ran our squeeze rolls 
approximately 500 pounds and we found it helped us 
considerably. 

Mr. Hardie: Do they add more blankets to that roll? 

Chairman Crow: We use the same amount. You will 
have to change them more frequently, though. 


Rayon 


If there is nothing further on that, we will take up 
Question No. 5. In fact, we have a couple of questions 
here, Nos. 5 and 6, that would apply only to those of us 
who are running rayon. So we will take up Questions 
Nos. 5 and 6, which are as follows: 

“S. Are there any advantages in using enameled quills 
over the shellacked quills on rayon yarns that are not to 
be conditioned?” 


“6. How wide should the strip of fur be cut for a 
rayon shuttle for Draber looms? Which is the cheaper, 
to buy fur in strips or buy hides-and cut the strips as 
needed?” 


I think there are several men here this morning who 
are on rayons altogether, or partially at least. We will 
take two or three minutes on these questions concerning 
rayon. I wonder if some one who has had experience 
with rayon yarns will tell us something on this first ques- 
tion, No. 5? Mr. Hardie, what about you? 

Mr. Hardie: 1 would say, where it does not have to 
be conditioned, I had rather have shellac on it. I think 
it would be some disadvantage to use enamel. 

Mr. Lockman: What would be the disadvantage of 
enamel? 

Mr. Hardie: One thing is that you have got an awful 
slack bobbin, and you will have more trouble with filling 
fluffing off. As the quill gets old, sometimes you will 


have a little chip off of that enamel, and you might have 
some trouble from that. With the shellacked bobbin you 
won't have that trouble as readily. 

Chairman Crow: Has anyone else had any experience 
with shellacked and enameled bobbins on rayon? I should 
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think there ought to be a good many here this morning 
who are now having experience with rayon and who could 
tell us something on this question. 

I think Mr. Hardie’s statement on this question has its 
merits. I think there are some advantages and disadvan- 
tages of both quills. However, personally, from my ex- 
perience in handling rayons for regular rayon yarns | 
prefer the shellacked quill, all in all, to the enameled 
quill. If you are going to run hard twist yarn, that would 
require conditioning, by all means use the enameled quill. 

Mr. Stansell: 1 have had some little experience with 
rayon, and with enameled and shellacked quills, and both 
will give you trouble. My last experience with rayon at 
Cascade was that we had a group of quills with enamel on 
and a group with enamel off, and we had more trouble 
with the quills with the enamel on. We polished the 
quills that did not have the enamel (using light emery 
cloth) and after we polished them in good condition we 
used a mixture of standard oil and shellacs and gave 
them a light coat of shellac. We liked it better. Where 
you are going to condition the filling, necessarily you 
would want to use the enameled or paper quills. 

Chairman Crow: If there is nothing else on this Ques- 
tion No. 5, we will now take up Question No. 6, which 
has already been read to you, and this will be the last 
question concerning rayon. Mr. Stansell, of the Victor- 
Monaghan Mills, can you tell us something on this Ques- 
tion No. 6? 

Mr. Stansell: 1 cannot give you anything on that. Out 
of 28 loom fixers we have every one has a different idea 
about how fur strips should be installed. Some slope 
away as the filling comes off, and some on one side, and 
there are a lot of things to be taken into consideration. 
There are some shuttles that don’t have room to put a 
full width fur strip on. 

Chairman Crow: Which do you find the most advan- 
tageous—to buy the strips, or to buy hides and cut your 
own strips? 

Mr. Stansell: We buy the strips. There is absolutely 
no waste. 

Mr. White: Some loom fixers agree on one thing and 
some on another. I prefer about 74” width. Some people 
try to cut them %” and some 344”. I have more trouble 
with kinky filling with the narrow strips. I find that the 
fur, when bought in strips, will have short pieces. If 
these fur strip men will quit putting in so many short 
pieces, you would not have trouble with them. Some of 
the loom fixers prefer the hides and some the strips. The 
strips I am buying at the present time are about 12” 
strips, and they have been satisfactory. We buy some in 
the hides and some in the strips. 

Chairman Crow: Has anyone else anything on this 
Question No. 6? 

Mr. Shellnut: We buy our furs in large pieces. 

Chairman Chow: That's on cotton, is it not? 

Mr. Shelinut: Yes; not on rayon. 

Mr. Coker: Somebody ought to have an idea of how 
to do it right, and everybody do it the same way. 


Harness Skips in Broadcloth 


Chairman Crow: Yes; that would be fine. If there is 
nothing else on this question, we will go to Question No. 
7, which is as follows: ‘“‘Dtscuss the different things that 
cause harness skips in broadcloth.” 


Let’s hear from Mr. Simmons from the Drayton Mills. 
Mr. Simmons: Of course everybody that is running 
broadcloth knows that harness skips are something we 
have with us always and something we have got to watch 
all the time. If we sat down and took a piece of paper 
and tabulated all the different things that cause harness 
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skips, we would probably be here all the afternoon, and 
I doubt if we would arrive at anything new. We make 
our broadcloth on the Dobby loom, and we find we have 
to keep a very close check on the condition of the harness 
shed and the setting of the harness, and we have to be 
sure that we are throwing the shuttle through the shed 
properly. Broadcloth has got to be run with a slack top 
shed and that means if anything happens to make an 
individual end work a little slacker, the shuttle is going 
to get over it instead of under it, and you will have a 
skip on the bottom side of the cloth. 

We think it is a question of getting a jam-up loom 
fixer on the job, and that is what we try to watch all the 
time. Looking at the cloth, when we see skips with 
possibly just a row here and there, you can be pretty sure 
that it is a mechanical fault at that particular point. Ii 
you have a regular epidemic of it, you had probably bet- 
ter get after the slasher room man. 

Mr. Franks: I don’t know that I can say anything 
that would benefit anybody. MrsSimmons has covered 
it. Broadcloth is something you have got to have good 
loom fixers on, but I have found on broadcloth, where 
you have got heavy weave, if you will draw your drop 
wires differently, you will get away from a lot of those 
harness skips. If you have four lines of drop wires, in- 
stead of drawing them one, two, three and four, draw 
them two and two, and that will give you a bigger open- 
ing between the yarn coming onto your drop wires, and 
you won't have breakage and you will avoid harness 
skips. To make a good face of broadcloth you have got 
to have your top shed slack, and if you will change your 
draw on your drop wires, you will get less harness skips 
and a smoother piece of cloth. 

Mr. Hardie: How many harness you you use? 


Mr. Simmons: We run on 144 x 76 and 152 x 64. We 
run 8 harness, with 4 ends per dent. 


Mr. Franks: 1 have got some on 136. 3 ends. I use 4 
harness: Cam loom. 


Mr. Stansell: Is it not true that you will have more 
trouble with three ends than four ends per dent? 

Chairman Crow: 1 think you will have more of those 
“beads.” 

A Member: You won't have any more one way than 
you would the other. 


Pairing of Picks 


Chairman Crow: Anything else on that question? We 
have to watch our time pretty close. Our time is limited 
today. If there is nothing else on this question, we will 
take up Question No. 8, which is as follows: “What are 
the factors that cause pairing of picks in light sley cloth?” 


1 am sure a lot of you weavers and superintendents 
know what we are talking about there. What have you 
to say on this, Mr. Snyder? 


Mr. Snyder: My theory would be that pairing picks 
in light construction goods is two picks right together and 
a little opening and two picks again. That would be due 
in my opinion to improper harness setting, also lost mo- 
tion in the driving arm. I think that would cover this 
pairing of picks. 

Chairman Crow: Has anyone else something they can 
tell us on that? How about you, Mr. Stansell, of Greer? 

Mr. Stansell: It seems to me that Mr. Snyder has 
already said about all that is necessary on this subject. 
Those various things he mentioned play a big part. What 
I would say is about what Mr. Snyder has already said. 
Of course, there are some other minor things that might 
be mentioned. 
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Greatest Per Cent of Size 


Chairman Crow: Is there anything else on this ques- 
tion? If not, we will go to Question 9, which is as fol- 
lows: “What is the greatest per cent that can be added 
in size at the slasher and retained in weaving success- 


fully? This applies to print cloth.” 


There ought to be a good many weavers and superin- 
tendents that can tell us something on this question. 

General Chaircan Cobb: 1 will mention the fact that 
at this time there might be some one that might not want 
to give his per cent of weights for fear that it will go into 
the minutes of our meeting, and some of the selling agents 
might jack them up about it. So, if it is desired, we can 
leave this part of the discussion out of the minutes, and 
open up the subject, and let everyone tell what he is 
doing. 


Note—In accordance with the above suggestion 
the remarks of one or two of the gentlemen present, 
who talked on this question, are considered as being 
in executive session and are not included in this 
record. Others did not object to having their re- 
marks in the record. 


Mr. Cobb (of Cateechee): I think that depends on 
what you want to do for your spinner. If you want to 
give him fits or trouble, add a lot. If you don’t want to 
give him trouble, don’t add so much. I put on 8 or 9 per 
cent. I believe around 8 to 10 per cent is sufficient unless 
you have exceptionally good cotton, and you know that 
costs money. Whenever you go to adding 12 to 15 per 
cent, or try to rather, your spinner is going to suffer for 
it. So you have got to take it out of the cotton and you 
cannot weave size. I think starch and compound put on 
there may keep down the “beading” we have been talking 
about, and we realize that size compound or starch is 
cheaper than cotton, but I don’t think it is advisable to 
have over 8 to 10 per cent. 

Mr. Moore: We make laboratory tests once a week 
for the actual percentage of size we are using. We have 
got a special day set aside for these tests, but if anything 
happens in between we take the size and test it for our 
own information. | 


Change in Quill Lengths 


Chairman Crow: Has anyone else anything on this 
question? If there is nothing else on this question, we 
will go to the last question, which is Question No. 10, 
and which is as follows: Jn changing from 73%" to 8” 
quills, what ts your experience as to the number of pieces 
caused by using 8” quills? What in your opinion is the 
cause for more pieces on 8” quills, and what steps can be 
taken to remedy this?” 


There are three questions in one there. 
here are using 8” quills? (Several.) Did you previously 
use a shorter quill, 73” or shorter? (Some.) Will any 
of you that used a shorter quill and changed to an 8” 
quill, give us your experience? 

Mr. Cobb (of Cateechee): I changed from 734” to 8” 
and | have the experience of not having any more pieces. 
Of course, there are other things that enter into it. If 
you are not careful with your doffing and things, you may 
have trouble, but we have not found any more pieces. 

Chairman Crow: Has anyone else anything on this 
question ? 

Mr. Martin: We changed from 734” to 8” quills. In 
making that change we had to change the length of the 
shuttle. We changed the point of the shuttle, when it 
hit the picker. I don’t know how you are going to over- 
come that unless you use an off-center shuttle. We have 
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been running about five months with an off-center shuttle. 

Mr. Cobb: Did you change your lay end? 

Mr. Martin: Yes, on the battery end. We still use 
the same binder. 
Mr. Hardie: 

right and left? 

Mr. Cobb: We changed the right end, but we did 
change our binder. 

Mr. Hardie: We changed the right end and later 
found we had to go and change the left hand end. 

Mr. Lipscomb: We changed ours, but we have not 
had any trouble with it so far. We changed it about a 
year ago. We have not had any excessive picker wear or 
shuttle wear at all. 

Chairman Crow: 


Did you change the lay end on both the 


Did you go to a wider or longer 


shuttle? 
Mr. Lipscomb: Wider and longer. 
Ouestion: Are you using an off-center shuttle? 
Mr. Lipscomb: No. 
Ouestion: Did you change your lap end? 
Mr. Lipscomb: On one end. 


Chairman Crow: Is there anything else on this ques- 
tion? Is there anything else at all that anyone wishes to 
say on this question? 

In closing the Weaving discussion I want to join with 
Mr. Cobb in thanking you for your attendance, and to 
compliment him and congratulate him on the meeting to- 
day. We have got a fine attendance here, and we sin- 
cerely hope in the future that in our carding and spinning 
divisional meeting and in our weavers’ meeting we will 
have your full co-operation, and we will have you present 
at our next meeting. I don’t think there is anything 
better than these meetings for our overseers, our second 
hands and our superintendents. I am insisting on all of 
the men in our organization attending these meetings. I 
have got a large representation here from our mill this 
morning. Frankly, I don’t know how many we have. 
Will the men from the Drayton Mills at Spartanburg 
please stand up? A considerable number arose amidst 
applause. I hope all the superintendents from now on 
will insist on the overseers and second hands attending 
these meetings. They will be helpful to all of them. I 
thank you for your co-operation. (Applause.) 


Discussion On Spinning 


(Led by Mr. Joe C. Cobb, Asst. Supt., Chiquola Mfg. 
Co., Honea Path, S. C.) 


Chairman Cobb: Before we begin our discussion of 
Spinning we are sure that we have at the meeting here 
some men from Georgia. We are glad to have them 
at the meeting. We would like to have all the men from 
Georgia attending to stand up and be recognized. (About 
six arose amidst applause.) Will the men from North 
Carolina stand up and be recognized? (About 15 arose 
amidst applause.) (Quite a number of those attending 
the meeting left just before the Spinning discussion was 
to begin.) 

As Mr. Crow just told you, and as I explained to you 
before, at our next meeting we are going to have Weaving 
and Slashing discussed, and at another meeting we will 
have Carding and Spinning discussed. That will give us 
more time for these discussions, and give you more time 
to discuss your own problems. Just rest assured that we 


are going to take care of you, and we ask you to continue 
to give us this fine co-operation, and we will try to have 
some more good meetings next year. 

At the same time I would like to thank the executive 
committee at this time for their fine co-operation in 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN 


November 4, 1937 


Tennessee Division S. T. A. Meets 
in Knoxville 


HE Tennessee Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation held its Fall Meeting at Knoxville, in the 
Y. M. C. A., on Saturday morning, October 30th, 


with Chairman B. W. Bingham, of Knoxville, presiding. 
The meeting was called to order at 10:20 o'clock. 


Chairman Bingham: 1am glad to see this crowd here, 
though we had hoped to have more present. I hope we 
shall have a good discussion, and the only way to get that 
is for everyone to take part. 

| shall first ask Mr. David Clark, Editor and Manager 
of the Textr_te BuLtetrn, of Charlotte, N. C., to give us 
a short talk. We shall be glad to hear from you for about 
ten minutes, Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark: 1 can’t talk for ten minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man. I just want to express my pleasure at being here 
today. I have not had an opportunity to attend your 
former meetings. Mr. Harvey Hill, who died last winter, 
did attend them and told me of the interest shown by the 
men in Tennessee. 

These sectional meetings have done a great deal of 
good. I have seen many men develop through them. As 
Mr. Bingham said, if you will take part in the discussions 
you can learn a great deal. It is not so much what you 
learn here as the interest that is developed in you tha; 
makes you work out your own problems when you go 
back. 

We are today the best manufacturing section in the 
world. England has gone back; it is not making any 
advances. From about 56,000,000 spindles it has gone 
down to about 39,000,000 in the last few years. New 
England has gone down to about 8,000,000 spindles. 
Japan will never be a great manufacturing country; the 
Japanese are imitators and do not think out things. They 
produce cheap goods. I predict that this section will be 
the center of fine manufacturing in the future. We have 
in our section of the country many young men who will 
develop the industry. Some years ago there was in Phil- 
adelphia a mill that was thought to be the only mill that 
could make Axminster carpets, and they thought they 
were the only ones that could do it. Marshall Field & 
Co., of Chicago, got tired of that, and they moved a mill 
down to Leaksville, N. C., and used mountain labor; and 
they make as fine Axminster carpets as were ever made 
anywhere. That shows what we can do. 

| am certainly glad to be here and am sorry that | 
could not attend your other meetings. (Applause.) 


New Cotton 


Chairman Bingham: We will proceed to the discus- 
sion, and our first question is about this year’s cotton: 
“What is your opinion of this year’s cotton in comparison 
with last year’s with regard to cleanliness, character and 
uniformity of staple?” 


I notice we have one gentleman back there who is a 
cotton classer. I am going to ask Mr. Mathes to tell us 
what he has found out about the 1937 crop of cotton. 

J. R. Mathes, Cotton Classer, Brookside Mills, Knox- 
ville: In comparison with last year’s cotton, We find that 
this year’s is not as clean as the 1936 crop. The staple is 
not as long; it is off in staple. The character is not as 


good. Due to the preparation of the cotton (it is ginned 
wet), we find it is not up to last year’s cotton. So far as 
the color is concerned, the color is as good. 

B. kilis Royal, Secretary, Southern Textile Association, 
Charlotte, N. C Does that refer to the cotton from all 
sections, Mr. Mathes or to local cotton? 

Mr. Cathes: | could not tell you about the cotton from 
all sections. Most of our cotton is from Mississippi. 

Chairman: Mr. Williams, tell us what you have found 
out about this year’s cotton and whether it is better, or 
not, as compared with last year’s. 

Geo. W. Williams, Overseer Carding, Cherokee Spinning 
Co., Knoxville: We have been on the 1937 crop for just 
about a month, and have been mixing some old cotton 
with it, and | have not found out enough about it to say 
anything. 

Chairman: Mr. Colbert, have you run any new cot- 
ton yet? 

L. B. Colbert, Overseer Carding, Trion Co., Trion, 
Ga.: We started on new cotton the first thing; in fact, 
we were short when the cotton crop came in. We use 
cotton raised in northern Alabama and local cotton from 
north Georgia. We find that the staple is better than last 
years. Ot course, we use mostly 7" cotton. This year 
we had to use 1” cotton, because we could not get the 
“3”. We find it carries more moisture, and we had to dry 
out some of it. Of course, it was not all that way, but we 
had a little trouble starting off with it. It is going a little 
better now. The breaking strength is a little better. 

Chairman Bingham: Mr. Morgan, have you had any 
experience with the new crop yet? 

C. O. Morgan, Overseer Carding, Dixie Mercerizing 
Co., Lupton City, Tenn.: We have had some experience. 
Our cotton is practically all from Mississippi—all staple 
cotton. Our findings are practically what the first gentle- 
man said, that it is inferior all the way around. The color 
is off, due to excessive rains, we think. The moisture is 
running high. When the color is off the character is 
usually off, too, of course. We find the character and 
the evenness of the staple is under that of last year’s crop. 
The amount that we have run so far is much inferior to 
what we ran of last year’s crop. 

Chairman: Do you have any more trouble with this 
year's crop, because of neps in it, than you had with last 
year s? 

Mr. Morgan: 1 will say we do have a little more neps 
in it, and it is harder to clean. I think we are finding a 
good many more neps. We have been having a good deal 
of trouble along that line. 

Chairman: Is there any turther discussion on that? 
If not, we will go on to Question No. 2: “Which is the 
better practice, to run new cotton in a blend with old 
cotton, or to run it separately?” ‘That question is along 
the same line as the first one. Which do you think is the 
better practice, Mr. Morgan, to run new cotton separately 
or to mix it in with the old? 

Mr. Morgan: My idea is to run it separately. I think 
you are going to have a certain amount of trouble in 
starting off on new cotton, anyway. Our finding there is 
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South Carolina Division S. T. A. Has Record 
Attendance 


(Continued from Page 6) 


helping to make this meeting a success, and they will 
publish the date and place for these different meetings, 
and we will meet far enough ahead of time so that we can 
make up a questionnaire, and get that questionnaire to 
you at least four weeks before the meeting. We will try 
to do as we have tried to do with this meeting, and there 
will be a number of you assigned to certain questions, 
and we will call on you to come prepared on those ques- 
tions. 

To get on with this discussion, | am supposed to try to 
get a little discussion on Spinning. We will take up the 
first question, and we will try to get along with this as 
fast as possible. 

Conservative Draft 


The first question in the Spinning discussion is as fol- 
lows: “Using two-process roving in card room and run- 
ning single roving in spinning, what would you consider 
a conservative draft making 30s to 40s yarn from 1-1/32” 
staple cotton?” 


That might be “or inch cotton or whatever you use.”’ 
Give your cotton staple and your experience. 

Mr. Cobb (of Cateechee): I see at the outset, if you 
are going to use two-process roving in the card room and 
single in the spinning room, you have got to have long 
draft in the spinning room to start with. I don’t have it, 
but I am running single roving, and with single roving on 
reguiar draft I would not advise anybody to run it on 
regular draft on warp. My set-up is 50-grain sliver, and 
[ run that single on warp speeders, and double it in the 
spinning room. That is my set-up because I don’t have 
long draft. If I took 9% to 10 on single roving I would 
have a little shorter draft. That is the way I am rigged 
up and I am getting away with it. We run Western 
1-1/32” staple cotton. I am running 1-1/16” Eastern 
cotton and getting by with it. If 1 was running two- 
process roving and long draft in the spinning room, | 
would recommend 12 on warp and 14 on filling. That 
is merely a surmise on my part because I don’t have it. 
| would run single creel on filling and double creel on 
warp. You could run a little longer than that on warp, 
if you wanted to, but on single | would recommend 12 
on warp and 14 on filling. 

Mr. Cooper (Anderson): We have two hank roving 
spinning on warp, and we get along with it all right. 

Chairman Cobb: What draft? 

Mr. Cooper: 16 on filling. We are running 2.10, sin- 
gle, making 42s and 43s filling. 

Chairman Cobb: What construction? 

Mr. Cooper: We have 64 x 60, and 60 x 48, and 80 x 
60, I think. 

Chairman Cobb: What staple cotton? 

Mr. Cooper: 1-1/32". 

Chairman Cobb: Is there anyone else who would like 
to give his set-up on single roving and single and double 
in the card room? 

Mr. Thompson (Chiquola): We have two hank roving 
and 2.60 on filling, making 30s warp and 40s filling. 

Chairman Cobb: What cotton? 

Mr. Thompson: 1-1/32”. 

Question: Is that long draft or regular spinning? 

Mr. Thompson: Long draft. 

Mr. Morton: 1 would say that on regular old style 
spinning I think 12 on your warp is a fairly good draft 
and not over 14 on your filling. On long draft spinning 
you can go a lot further than that. On long draft you 
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can go up as high as 18 and 19 on warp, and I would say 
18 on filling. 

Chairman Cobb: What cotton do you use? 

Mr. Morton: One inch. 

Chairman Cobb: Are there any further questions or 
any further discussion on this question? We will sort of 
include Question No. 2 in that Question No. 1. Question 
2 is as follows: “Do you consider single roving in spin- 
ning room as good as double roving making 30s to 40s 
yarn? Give drafts, staple and grade of cotton, twists, 
age of frame, and hank roving.” 

Mr. Morton, do you think single roving in the spinning 
is as good as double roving? 

Mr. Morton: Idonot. I don’t think you get as good 
results. 

Mr. Thompson: 1 think single roving on the filling is 
all right. I don’t think it is good on the warp. 

Mr. Morton: With two rovings running together, if 
you have a thin place on one, the other takes up part of 
that, and helps you out, and hides that place, but if you 
are running single roving, and get that thin place, you 
have nothing else to help you out, and it shows up in 
your cloth. 

Chatrman Cobb: Mr. Cooper, do you run with double 
or single roving, and if so, what is the difference. 

Mr. Cooper: I can’t see any difference. It works as 
well on the single as on the double. Theoretically I think 
double roving will give you an evener yarn all the way 
through. You will have more variation with single rov- 
ing than with double. We have both. Our single roving 
is showing up as well, as far as I can see, as the double 
roving. 


Types of Tape 


Chairman Cobb: If there is nothing further on that 
question, we will pass to Question No. 3, which is as fol- 
lows: “What type tape is best, basket or herringbone 
weave, light or heavy weight, and how do you fasten it?” 


That has become quite an interesting question here at 
the present time. I know quite a number of us are using 
different weight tapes and different weaves, and it should 
be of enough interest to get quite a good discussion on it. 
Mr. Morton, what, if anything, can you tell us about 
that? 

Mr. Morton: I am not well enough posted on tape to 
go into the matter of the herringbone or basket weaves, 
but from the tape | have used | prefer the herringbone. 
That don’t seem to have a tendency to ravel at the end 
as much as the other. We have not run any tests to tell 
whether it is best to run a light tape or heavy tape. This 
question of a light tape is a new thing and nobody seems 
to know just where he is. 

Chairman Cobb: It looks like with all the saving we 
can make on power with this tape that people tell us we 
can make, it might be a rather interesting question. How 
about hearing from Mr. Hammond from Balfour? 

Mr. Hammond; | have tried most of the kinds of tape 
that have been used, and | am not prepared to say which 
is the best, the herringbone or the basket weave. The 
tape makers came out with a glue to hold it on. It takes 
a rather heavy tape unless you use a light tape and double 
in. We use a medium tape—lI don’t know just the thick- 
ness—-but it is a medium weight tape which we have 
always used until recently. We have tried the light tape. 
I cannot tell you the life of it, but we have a record that 
we kept of our regular tape, and the average was 11.6 
months. That is the life of the tape on the basis of 80 
hours a week. We have tried this light tape on two or 
three warp frames and one filling frame and we have 
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found a great saving of power. I tried to get a light tape 
six or eight years ago not from the power saving stand- 
point but that it would last longer. We took a test and 
we found that we saved 21.52 per cent in power. The 
difference in horsepower was 6.83 against 5.36 on the 
filling frame with 288 spindles on 40s yarn. We made 
that test on warp and it was 7.72 horsepower on the aver- 
age tape and 6.29 on the light tape, the difference being 
a saving in horsepower. I believe that is about all. It ts 
an average of about 20 per cent. 

Chairman Cobb: What life did you have on the tape 
before you changed? 

Mr. Hammond: 11.6 months, almost a year. 

Mr. Thompson: Did you have to change the size of 
the thread? 

Mr. Hammond: No. 

Mr. Thompson: Did you change your needle? 

Mr. Hammond: No, sir. 

Chairman Cobb: What size thread do you use? 

Mr. Hammond: Standard spinning tape thread. I 
cannot tell you just what size. I never took that into 
consideration. I used the thread for strength. I am 
getting the strongest tape thread I can, and from some of 
the other reports from some of the other meetings I think 
I have a little better life than some of the other mills, and 
yet I have a rather high spindle speed. 

Chairman Cobb: Would anyone else like to give us 
his experience? How about you, Mr. Lockman? 

Mr. Lockhan: I have not used it. 

Mr. Hammond: On the basis of a 23,000-spindle mill 
there is about $3,000 a year in power saving. After we 
ran this spinning six weeks we took a test, and we took 
another test yesterday, and there is no change in the 
power status. The tape is running as well as formerly. 

Chairman Cobb: I have a report from one mill, and 
their average percentage of saving per year is 18 per cent. 

How about you, Mr. Cottingham? 

Mr. Cottingham: We have not made any experiments 
until recently. 

Chairman Cobb: How does the price of that tape run, 
Mr. Hammond? 

Mr. Hammond: They sell it by the spool and not by 
the pound. There is a difference of .51 cents. 


Chairman Cobb: I have here a piece of tape that we 
might pass around, if you would like to see it. It seems 
to be very easy to make a lap. You see here this is glued 
together. They recommend that you sew it and not glue 
it. 

Is there any further discussion of this question? It 
seems to be something that means dollars and cents to us. 
Mr. Ligon, have you tried this tape? 


Mr. Ligon: 1 have only 8 frames on tape. We are 
going to try it. We have not tried it yet. 


Rings and Travelers 


Chairman Cobb: If there are no further questions on 
that particular question, we will pass on to the fourth 
and last question, which is as follows: “(a) How long 
should it take to break in new rings? How often should 
travelers be changed? (b) How many hours should trav- 
elers run on 30s warp yarn? Also 40s filling? State size 
of ring and spindle speeds.” 


Mr. Thompson, of Chiquola? 


Mr. Thompson: It depends on the speed and the num- 
bers of yarn. On 30s yarn I think it takes five or six 
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months to break in new rings. It is a good idea to change 
travelers once every two weeks anyhow. 

Chairman Cobb: What size ring is that? 

Mr. Thompson: 1%. 

Chairman Cobb: You try to change travelers every 
two weeks? 

Mr. Thompson: About every week and a half. 

Chairman Cobb: What is your spindle speed? 

Mr. Thompson: A little over 10,000. 

Chairman Cobb: Mr. Cooper, can we hear from you 
on this? 

Mr. Cooper: Well, it depends on the speed. If you 
have got a high speed, your ring will break in quicker. 
It takes about 30 days for a ring to get properly smooth- 
ed out, and as to changing the travelers, we try to get 
around every three weeks. 

Chairman Cobb: What size ring? 

Mr. Cooper: 1%. 

Chairman Cobb: What is your spindle speed? 

Mr. Cooper: 10,140. 

Chairman Cobb: How many hours a week? 

Mr. Cooper: We have three shifts, three 8-hour shifts. 

Chairman Cobb: How about you, Mr. Morton? 

Mr. Morton: It all depends on the ring, when you zet 
it. I would say ydu should change your travelers every 
day when you first start up on new rings. I do anyway 
for the first two weeks. Then I change them every other 
day. Then I change them every four weeks. We are 
running three 8-hour shifts; 10,250 spindle speeds; 134 
ring. 

Chairman Cobb: Can we hear from Mr. Lockman on 
this? 

Mr. Lockman: It all depends on the ring you get. We 
have had rings that we never did break in. I change my 
travelers every 16 hours for a couple of weeks. Then 
about twice a week for three or four weeks. Then I 
change every ten days. 

Chairman Cobb: You say you had some you never 
did break in? 

Mr. Lockhan: Yes. 

Chairman Cobb: When you started that ring up, did 
you notice any difference in the ends down? 

Mr. Lockman: No, because | used a little cocoanut 
oil, sprayed it on with a spray, and I find that that makes 
it so that the traveler runs a great deal better. I did that 
I guess for a week. That has been my experience with 
the last few rings I have put on. I have had some that 
we never did get broken in. 

While I am up here, I want to ask a question as to how 
many of you spinners are drafting approximately 20 on 
30%s warp or on 42s to 45s filling. 

Mr. Cooper: My draft on 42s is 21. 

Chairman Cobb: Double or single roving? Ans. Sin 
gle roving. 

Chairman Cobb: What age is your frame? Ans. 1904. 

Chairman Cobb: What is the front roll speed? Ans. 
112. 

Chairman Cobb: What spindle speed? Ans. About 
9,500. 

Chairman Cobb: What size ring? Ans. 13%. 

Chairman Cobb: What length quill? Ans. We run 
both. We run 73@” and 8” quills. 

Chairman Cobb: Do you find any difference between 
the 73@” and the 8”? Ans. No. My 8” quills run about 
as well as the 734”. 

Chairman Cobb: Is there anyone else drafting ap- 
proximately 20 making 30% warp and 42s to 45s filling? 
If so, Mr. Lockman would like your experience on that. 
There don’t seem to be many of them doing that. Some 
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Personal News 


C. R. Wilkerson has resigned as overseer carding, Mil- 
id Manufacturing Company, Milstead, Ga. 


M. L. Mobley, formerly cashier Milstead Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milstead, Ga., has been transferred to the 
ceneral offices of Callaway Mills, with headquarters in 
LaGrange, Ga. 


Walston A. Lynn, purchasing agent for the Springs 
Cotton Mills, with units at Chester, Fort Mill, Kershaw, 
and Lancaster, in South Carolina, suffered a severe heart 
attack recently. He is reported to be doing as well as 
could be expected. 
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]. M. Herndon has been promoted from second hand 
twisting to assistant overseer twisting and beaming, Mil- 
stead Manufacturing Company, Milstead, Ga. 


W. A. Broadfoot will become president of Palmetto 
Print Works, Greenville, S. C., November 8th, succeeding 
Philip A. Johnson. 


E. S. Black has been promoted from second hand card- 
ing to assistant overseer carding and spinning, and spool- 
ing, Milstead Manufacturing Company, Milstead, Ga. 


R. E. Henry, president and treasurer of Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., was elected Chairman of the Board of 
the National Rayon Weavers’ Association at a meeting in 
New York recently. 


H. J. Waldron, formerly associated with leading textile 
manufacturers in New England and Southern States, has 
been appointed New England district sales manager of 
the National Oil Products Company of Harrison, N. J., 
according to an announcement by Charles P. Gulick, 
NOPCO president. Mr. Waldron was formerly connect- 
ed with E. F. Houghton & Co., Inc., for many years. 


J. Show Increesed British Soles 


The photo shows Joseph H. Bennis, vice-president and 
sales manager of the N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., talking 
with J. K. McMyn, director 
of British agency for Non- 
Fluid Oil. Mr. McMyn is 
displaying with considerable 
pride a sheaf of orders show- 
ing the decidedly increased 
sales of Non-Fluid Oil in 
England during the past 
year. 

Besides Great Britain, 
Mr. Bennis visited Holland, 
Switzerland, Belgium, 
France, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and Italy. 
In all of these countries 
Non-Fluid Oil is now in use 
by most of the largest mills 
for carding, spinning, twist- 
ing and weaving machinery, 
as well as for electric motor 
and ball bearing lubrication, as is the case in U. S. A. 


New Home To Be Occupied By Clark Publishing Co. and Washburn Printing Co. 


TTARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


+ 


WASHBURN PRINTING COMPANY 
Wa 
CO 


The modern building shown above is now being erected on one of Charlotte’s main thoroughfares to house the Clark 
Publishing Company, publishers of TextrLe BULLETIN and SoUTHERN KNITTER, and the Washburn Printing Com- 
pany. It will have about 9,000 square feet of floor space. 
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‘‘and we are 

now specifying 
COCHECO BELIS 
throughout” 


Men whose job it is to O. K. belting bills, men who pass on 
the quality of belts in service and men who know the inside 
story of belt making are unanimous in ranking Cocheco 
Belting at the top. 


When a meeting is called to approve plans for new equip- 
ment, there is seldom a dissenting vote when the spokesman 
says, “ ... as for the belting, we have had experience 
with several kinds and we are now specifying Cocheco Belts 
throughout. We want to assure ourselves absolutely of 
good quality.” Cocheco Belts are made of selected, native, 
packer steer hides, tanned by the long oak bark process and 
finished by experts. They are the inevitable choice of those 
who require “more belt service per dollar.” 


Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Tennessee Division S. T. A. Meets in Knoxville 
(Continued from Page 8) 


that it is best to run up all your old cotton and then begin 
on new cotton. That is our way of doing. I don’t know 
that that is the best practice, but I think it is. 


Mr. Royal: What goods do you make? 


Mr. Morgan: Ours is a yarn mill—fine yarn. We run 
long staple. 


Chairman: What staple do you run? 


Mr. Morgan: We run from 1%” up to 14” and 1- 
5/16”. 

Chairman: You say in the new cotton this year there 
is an excess of moisture? 

Mr. Morgan: Absolutely, yes, sir. It is running high 
—up to 10 per cent. 

Chairman Bingham: For the last two weeks | have 
had the pleasure of visiting quite a number of fine-yarn 
mills, and I find that complaint with every one of them. 
They say that the moisture is very high, running from 10 
to 12 or 14 per cent. The-cotton was ginned pretty wet 
and to some extent was gin cut and curled, and they were 
having quite a time getting those curls out of it. 

Has anybody else anything to say on the subject of 
cotton? Mr. Ashe, what is your idea—to mix the new 
cotton with the old as you put it in or to run out the old 
and start the new in my itself? 

James J. Ashe, Foreman Carding, Standard Knitting 
Mills, Knoxville: We have always made it a practice to 
run out the old cotton before starting in on the new. The 
reason for that is that if there is an excessive amount of 
moisture in the cotton it will throw your numbers off, in 
mixing the two cottons, whereas if you have the new 
coming through alone you can govern that. 

Chairman: Mr. Colbert, what have you found best? 

Mr. Colbert: 1 had to start on new altogether. 

Chairman Bingham: From your experience in the 
past, what is your idea about that? 

Mr. Colbert: 1 have done both. I think this year, 
with the excess moisture in the cotton, it would have been 
a little better, if I had had some old to mix it with the 
new. That is for my mill; I don’t know that it would 
be better for a yarn mill. But I didn’t have the old cot- 
ton. 

Vertical Opener Speed 


Chairman Bingham: ‘The next question is: “At what 
speed can the vertical opener be run with a production of 
800 pounds per hour, using 14%" cotton, to prevent the 
cotton from curling?” Mr. Williams, you use vertical 
openers. Tell us what your experience is along that line. 


Mr. Williams: Well, I really don’t know. It is ac- 
cording to what you run and all the conditions you go 
through with after it passes there. I don’t have anything 
much but the vertical opener, and I find to cut my speed 
down low is quite a help—around 500 or 600, or some- 
thing like that. But I have not had much experience 
with it. We run from the opener to our picker. 

Mr. Royal: What speed were you running before you 
cut it down to around 500? 

Mr. Williams: We did run around 780. I think cut- 
ting down helped us some. We would not beat it too 
heavy; beat it light and fast. We run it now about 600 
or 680—something like that. 

Chairman: Do you have the vertical opener, Mr. Col- 
bert? 

Mr. Colbert: We have four. 

Chairman: At what speed do you run yours? 

Mr. Colbert: We run about 750 or 800. 

Chairman: You are on 1” cotton? 
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Mr. Colbert: Yes, and less. 

Chairmans At what speed do you run yours, Mr. Ashe? 

Mr. Ashe: We run ours about 750. We use 15/16” 
and 1” cotton. 

Chairman Bingham: Mr. Morgan, do you think the 
vertical opener would help you on your 1-1/16” and 14” 
cotton? 

Mr. Morgan: We haven’t.one, but I don’t think we 
want it. We want to get away from all the beating possi- 
ble. We have to be very particular with the staple we 
run, and we think it best not to use any more beating 
than what we just have to have. We don’t want one at 
all. 

Beaters On Pickers 


Chairman: UHas anyone else anything to say on the 
vertical opener? If not, we will go on to Question No. 4: 
“In the picker, how many beaters should be used when 
running 114" cotton; what type of beaters; at what 
speed ; what number of blows per inch? What is the best 
beater setting to the feed roll?” 1am going to ask Mr. 
Morgan to tell us something about that, because it is 
right along his line. 


Mr. Morgan: The particular mill that I am in does 
not have much cleaning in the opening room. We use 
the big Buckley beater, porcupine beater. It has the 40” 
beater. For 114” cotton I think about 350 R.P.M., or 
not over 400, gives the best results. We have single- 
process picking and use three beaters. Our second beater 
is a 3-blade bar beater. We run it around 800. Then 
the finisher beater is a Kirschner pin beater. We run it 
at 940, to be exact. We have tried different set-ups on 
our finisher (that is our last beater); we have tried bar 
beaters up there, but we like the pin beater best on the 
front, and bar beater in the center. 


Chairman: What is the setting of your intermediate 
picker? 

Mr. Morgan: We don't use an intermediate picker; it 
is all one process. 

Chairman: What is the setting of your middle beater? 

Mr. Morgan: To the feed roll? About 4”. 

Chairman: What is the setting of the Kirschner beater 
to the feed roll? 

Mr. Morgan: It is practically the same thing. 

Chairman: About how many blows per inch are those 
beaters hitting that cotton—the second beater and the 
Kirschner beater? 

Mr. Morgan: 1 have not the exact figure. I have 
figured it out, but I don’t remember right offhand what it 
is. Lthink it is about 40 blows per inch. 

Chairman Bingham: Mr. Colbert, what are your set- 
tings and your speeds on your pickers? 

Mr. Colbert: 1 have the same layout he has. Buck- 
ley beater, 16 inches, in the back, making about 800. 
Blade beater in the middle, making about 1,100; and 
carding beater in the front, making 1,000. It makes a 
lap about every 7'4 minutes—56 yards. 

Chairman: Mr. Ashe, what is your setting? 

Mr. Ashe: Our setting between the feed roll and the 
beater, on all our beaters, is 3/16. The speed of the 
beater is 1,100, 1,050 and 1,100. That is running, we 
might say, 1” cotton on one-process picker. 

Mr. Clark: 1 have been rather interested for a long 
time in these settings. I notice none of the men here set 
closer than 3/16”. 1 used to be a card grinder; that is a 
good many years ago, but I ground cards for a consider- 
able time before | became an editor. One time I heard 
one of the best carders I ever saw in an argument in re- 
gard to the setting of the Kirschner beater. His name 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Heat Up With American 
Blower Unit Heaters 


This year protect your production schedule and your 
investment with modern, efhcient heating units. Pre- 
vent “cold jitters”, high production costs, and elimi- 
nate unnecessary waste by installing sturdy, dependable 
American Blower Unit Heaters. They force heat 
directly into working areas, eliminate cold spots, 
dangerous drafts, and keep conditions just right .. . 
not too cold and not too hot. More than 125,000 
American Blower Unit Heaters are already in opera- 
tion heating over 350 million square feet of floor 
space. Check your heating equipment now and look 
before you buy. Remember—American Blower Units 
cost no more than ordinary heaters yet they are built 
and backed by the world’s greatest heating organiza- 
tion. They are carried in stock for immediate delivery 
in all principal cities and sold by the leading contrac- 
tors everywhere. Phone our nearest American Blower 
Branch Office or ask your heating and plumbing con- 
tractor for prices today. 


* JUST OFF THE PRESS—A new pocket size hand- 
beok on industrial heating. Contains charts, tables, 
diagrams, pipe sizes and other valuable data. Write 
for your free copy today. There is no obligation. 


AMERICAN BLO 
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NDUSTRIAL UNIT HEATERS 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP. + DETROIT, MICH. 


of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp. + Canadian Sirocco Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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o€ Left—The Sirocco Unit 
Heater for high ceiling in- 
dustrial areas. Below —The 
Venturafin Unit Heater for 
| all other industrial 
| uses, stores, ware 
| houses, garages. etc 
Division 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Office: 503 New Industrial Trust Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


David Clark - - - President and Managing Editor 

Junius M. Smith - Vice-President. and Business Manager 

B. Ellis Royal - - - - - ~- - Associate Editor 
SUBSCRIPTION 

One year payable in advance - - - - - - $2.00 

Other Countries in Postal Union - an 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and diatribution. are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


New Home for Textile Bulletin 


arly next year, probably before February 
Ist, the Clark Publishing Company and its 
affiliated company, the Washburn Printing Com- 
pany, expect to move into a new building which 
is being erected for them on West Morehead 
street in Charlotte, between Church and Mint 
streets. 

The building will be of single story, standard 
mill construction, and will have about 9,000 
square feet of floor space. The plans and spec- 
ifications were prepared by J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
of Greenville, 5. C., but for the purpose of hav- 
ing a front in keeping with local architecture 
they associated with them Martin Boyer, archi- 
tect, of Charlotte, who designed a front in which 
black glass predominates as the decorative mate- 
rial. A sketch of the front is shown on Page 14 
of this issue. 

When TeExtTILE BULLETIN was launched in 
1911 and for several years thereafter we were 
located in a single room on the seventh floor of 
Independence Building in Charlotte. 

In 1917 we arranged to have a small two-story 
building erected for us on South Church street 
and occupied this until 1926. During those years 
our printing was done in various printing shops 
in Charlotte. 

As TEXTILE BULLETIN was growing and as the 
printing plants frequently had rush jobs that 
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caused them to set aside and delay the printing 


our publication, David Clark, as a matter of 
protection, acquired an interest in the Wash- 
burn printing Company, rented the second 
floor of a building at 118'2 West Fourth street, 
and moved both the Clark Publishing Company 
and the Washburn Printing Company into the 
new quarters where we have been for 11 years. 

The continued growth of TExTILE BULLETIN 
and the launching of a new journal, SOUTHERN 
KNITTER, which has had a phenomenal growth, 
plus the expanding job printing business of 
Washburn Printing Company, has made our 
present quarters grossly inadequate. The loca- 
tion of a pool room, a restaurant and a pressinz 
club underneath us created a great fire risk and 
raised our insurance rate to $2.42 per $100 and 
made it imperative to seek other quarters. 

We considered for several months the pur- 
chase of the Tompkins Building, a magnificent 
four-story brick building which was erected by 
the late D. A. Tompkins, mill engineer and of 
whom David Clark was a former employee, but 
the project was too large for us. 

We were, however, able to complete arrange- 
ments to have erected for us the building upon 
West Morehead street and work has already be- 
gun. Due to limited finances, it will not be, at 
first, all that we need, but we are building with 
the view of making later additions and improve- 
ments. 

West Morehead street leads out towards Gas- 
tonia, Shelby, Spartanburg and Greenville, and 
as mill men and traveling men leaving Charlotte 
for the south or west must pass our door. We 
expect to have even more visitors than at our 
present location, where parking space is difficult 
to find. 

We are very much pleased to be able to an- 
nounce this new milestone in our progress of 
almost 27 years. 


English Mills Declining 


A NATIVE of Great Britain, but for a numbei 
of years a resident of the South, has recently 
returned from a trip to the old country, and he 
does not paint a very rosy picture of the future 
of the cotton manufacturing industry of Eng- 
land. | 

The trouble, he says, is the failure of the cot- 
ton manufacturers to realize the necessity for 
modernization plus the influence of labor unions 
and excessive taxation. 

Prior to the World War, England had almost 
57,000,000 cotton spindles, and as late as 1931 
they had 54,246,000, but each year since then 
has s20own a steady decline. 
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On September 14, 1936, the total spinning 
spindles in Great Britain were 40,501,414, of 
which 29,459,379 were mule spindles and 11,- 
042,036 ring spindles. 

The English usually estimate that two ring 
spindles are equal to three mule spindles, and on 
that basis the 29,459,000 mule spindles are 
equivalent to 19,600,000 ring spindles and the 
total cotton mills in England are equivaalent to 
29,650,000 ring spindles. These were the statis- 
tics one year ago and we assume that the present 
statistics show a further decline. 

For six months, prior to the date of the above 
statistics, 6,200,000 of the mule spindles in Eng- 
land were entirely idle and there is a reasonable 
assumption that they will never operate again. 

The loss of spindles, according to our English 
friend, is not the worst phase of the situation be- 
cause the failure to modernize their plants is 
producing a situation which will ultimately mean 
the dismantling of many other mills. 

The situation among the textile machinery 
builders in England is ample proof that little 
machinery is being purchased for modernization 
purposes. 

Many of the English builders have turned their 
patterns over to other builders and gone out of 
business while others have turned to the manu- 
facturing of munitions. 

The failure of the English mills to modernize 
has had a serious effect upon the formerly great 
textile machinery business of that country. 

We are not surprised by the news which has 
come to us, because about ten years ago the 
editor of this publication managed to visit the 
card rooms of several English mills, and was 
astonished to note the poor condition of their 
equipment. 

English cotton manufacturers are naturally 
conservative and they are cautious about too 
quickly adopting new ideas, but the real trouble 
has been that the cotton mills of England have 
been under the control of labor unions and the 
unions have persistently and often successfully 
opposed the installation of labor-saving machin- 
ery. Long after weavers in American mills were 
operating 24 to 36 Draper looms, English weav- 
ers were running 4 to 6 plain looms because the 
unions had refused to permit more than 6 looms 
per weaver, and therefore little could be gained 
by installing automatic looms. 

Another factor has been the heavy taxation 
which was made necessary by the World War 
and the dole which followed the war. 

We are only giving the facts as we see them 
and the decline in the number of English cotton 
spindles and the present position of the English 
manufacturers of textile machinery are ample 
proofs of our statements, 
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Since 1931 the Japanese have increased their 
cotton spindles from 7,312,000 to more than 11,- 
000,000 and the prospective output of their spin- 
dles has thrown fear into those who depend upon 
export trade. 

The Japanese increase is, however, being off- 
set by the English decrease and there are pros- 
pects that English mills will decline further. 

The cotton mill which expects to live, no mat- 
ter in what part of the world it is located, MUST 
MODERNIZE. 


Highland Park Settlement 


Tt C. I. O. weekly newspaper published at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., appears with the head- 
lines, “HIGHLAND PARK MILL WORKERS 
WIN VICTORY,” but both the C. I. O. organ- 
izers and the Highland Park Mill employees 
know that such a statement is 100 per cent false. 

The Highland Park Mills have given out no 
statement other than that they signed no agree- 
ment with anyone, but it is well known that the 
strikers returned to work upon exactly the same 
conditions and wages as those at the time they 
walked out and that the strike did not win a sin- 
gle point. 

There was never any justification for the 
strike and at no time was there more than a 
small per cent of the employees who wished to 
strike. 

Lawrence and Brewer, C. I. O. organizers, 
promoted the strike in an effort to get the mills 
to sign a contract and put the employees upon a 
dues-paying basis. 

The strike was a complete failure as has been 
almost everything else ever attempted by Roy 
Lawrence, who deserted the A. F. of L. in order 
to get a job with the C. I. O. at a salary which is 
reputed to be $100 per week. 

The only result of the Highland Park Mill 
strike was that the employees, a majority of 
whom were opposed to striking, lost six weeks of 
much needed wages. The men and women who 
stayed out of work for the six weeks, lost upon 
the average $100 to $120 each, and that is right 
much money to pay for the futile and absolutely 
unnecessary strike. 

Lawrence and Brewer did not lose anything 
because their $100 per week went on during the 
strike and is not on record that they used any of 
their money to feed the strikers. 

If they had won the strike they would have 
forced the employees to pay dues, but they lost 
the strike at the expense of the strikers to the 
tune of $100 to $120 each. 

It was a case of “heads I win” or “tails you 
lose.” 
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What do you need? 


CHECKS, LUGS. HARNESS STRAPS, 

BUMPERS, PLAIN AND GROOVED 

BINDE.2 LEATHER, SPINDLE LEATHERS, 
HOLD-UP STRAPS. 


Charlotte textile leathers are built to 
specifications, carefully inspected and 
delivered to meet your requirements. 
They are made in oak tannage or Hairon 
leather from tough, heavy foreign hides. 


Check your stock today, order now from 


BELTING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


— 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


A CURE 
FOR 
SOFT FLOORS 


Established 1916 


CLEANSER 


For better textile mill scrubbing! Less water 
faster : greater safety : harder floors last tonger 
clean easier. Full information is yours for the asking. 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


‘no rinse : 
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Mill 


PuLask!, VA.—The Paul Knitting Mills Company will 
employ 100 additional operatives as soon as the second 
story addition to the plant has been completed and addi- 
tional machinery installed. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Southern Chemical Cot- 
ton Company announces plans for the construction of a 
new modern warehouse, which will be one story of brick 
and will adjoin the company’s plant in Alton Park. The 


cost of the construction work will be $25,000. 


GLEN Raven, N. C.—The Glen Raven Cotton Mills 
have constructed an addition to the weaving department 
which represented a cost of approximately $18,000. It 
was built of brick, one-story, of modern mill type con- 
struction. J. E. Sirrine & Co., textile and industrial en- 
gineers and architects of Greenville, S. C., prepared the 
plans. 


Huritey, Miss.—The City of Hurley has now under 
construction a modern mill building which will represent 
an expenditure of $60,000. It will be occupied by a knit- 
ting mill company, the name being withheld temporarily. 
It is announced that the company has secured a long- 
time lease on the building. 


FRANKLINVILLE, N. C.—Designed to practically dou- 
ble the floor space of the inspection division of the Ran- 
dolph Mills, Inc., an addition is being constructed to Unit 
No. 2. These mills are engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton flannel, with 12,688 spindles and a battery of 305 
looms being used. 


EpENTON, N. C.—The Edenton Cotton Mills have al- 
most completed an extensive modernization program 
which included the changing of all spinning frames over 
to Whitin long draft spinning and the replacing of all old 
twisters with modern Whitin large package twisters. 
These mills are engaged in the manufacture of weaving 
yarns. 


Kincs Mountain, N. C.—The Phenix Mills have had 
a number of improvements under way and others have 
been completed at the company’s Unit No. 1. At Unit 
No. 2 only yarns are manufactured, and these are of 
excellent quality and sales are reported to be ahead of 
the output. The No. 1 unit, which was formerly the old 
Dilling Mill, was at that time a fancy weave mill until it 
was taken over by the Phenix Mills and converted into a 
yarn mill. 


DurRHAM, N. C.—Work has been inaugurated at the 
Golden Belt Manufacturing Company on the construction 
of a new office building which will house the office per- 
sennel of from 25 to 30 persons. It was not announced 
just what this building program would represent. How- 


ever, it was stated that the office will be of the most 
modern type. 

G. W. Hundley is president and treasurer of this com- 
pany, which is engaged in the manufacture of sheetings, 
tobacco bags and full-fashioned hosiery, using 26,496 
spindles, a battery of 568 looms and 109 full-fashioned 
machines. 
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Mill News 


Fort Mitt, S$. C.—Construction of an addition to the 
plant and several village homes at the Springs Cotton 
Manufacturing Company here began recently. 


GrirFrin, Ga.—The obsolete equipment at the Georgia- 
Kincaid Mills will be discarded and all replaced with 
modern machines, it is announced by the company offi- 
cials. The company has been engaged in moving into the 
new addition of No. 2, which is located outside the city. 
is being moved to the new addition and Unit No. 4 is 
being discarded. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Cone Mills have had work 
under way at the Cone Memorial Young Men’s Christian 
Association on constructing a new club house. There are 
to be six rooms for the boys of the different ages. The 
rooms are to be equipped with the finest and most mod- 
ern equipment. The new club rooms are being located 
under the two men’s lobbies of the Cone Memorial Y. M. 
A. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Approximately $100,000 is being ex- 
pended at the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills on 
an enlargement and expansion program, with work going 
forward rapidly. The construction work is in charge of 
C. L. Lewis of Lynchburg, Va. This will include the con- 
struction of an addition measuring 50 by 150 feet to be 
used for the kier department. ‘This is being built of 
concrete. Included in this program is a two-story ware- 
house, with four compartments. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The addition which has been under 
construction at the local unit of the Cluett Peabody & 
Co., Inc., shirt manufacturers, has been completed, ma- 
chinery installed and operations have been inaugurated. 
The addition was erected at 1822 Murphy avenue, S. W.., 
and represented an expenditure of $80,000. It measures 
130 by 255 feet and provides 30,000 square feet of floor 
space. When this new unit has been put into full opera- 
tion 300 additional workers will be added to the payroll, 
most of these being women. 


— 


Toccoa, Ga.—An Atlanta, Ga., attorney, C. M. Mc- 
Clure, representing an Atlanta firm of lawyers, who rep- 
resent the buyers, has confirmed the sale of the Capps 
Cotton Mill here. The new owners will incorporate the 
business, and begin the manufacturing of goods, employ- 
ing approximately 100 operatives. 

Work is being started at the plant on extensive repairs 
and on an addition to the plant which will provide for 
expansion facilities. The addition will measure 65 feet. 


WAYNESBORO, VA.—An extensive building program has 
gotten under way at the local unit of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. This includes the additions to the textile 
storage and shipping department, power plant and boiler 
house. 

This present building program is the most extensive 
which has been inaugurated since the Waynesboro unit 
was established in 1929 at an estimated cost of $10,000,- 
000. It is estimated that approximately $4,500,000 is 


expected to be expended for labor, equipment and mate- 
rials for the present expansion program. However, that 
figure has not been announced by officials. 
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“Here is the way to 
BE SURE of—_ 


CLEAN, SMOOTH TIES 


@ Most mill men know from experience that the 
use of smooth, clean Acme Bale Ties assures neat, 
good-looking bales. 


Acme Steelstrap is widely used by the textile 
industry for the safer, more 
economical shipment of car- 
tons, bundles and wooden 
and corrugated boxes. Loss 
from pilferage is eliminated. 
Costs are lowered. And ship- 
ments are made faster. 


BE SURE—mail the coupon 
today for your free copy of 
“My Second Strap-Book.” It 
gives many suggestions that 
may save time and money 


for you.” Doc. Steehsthap 
ACME STEEL COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga.—603 Stewart Ave., S.W. 
New York, N. Y.—103 Park Ave. 
Chicago—2827 Archer Ave. 
Boston, Mass.—146 Summer St. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2827 Archer Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Please send me my copy of “My Second Strap- Book.” 


“] Without any obligation, please have Doc. Steelstrap 
make a diagnosis for us. 


Address 
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Reduces lubrication 
-ost and insures longer life of machinery. Will not 
corrode bearings. 

Won't spatter or “throw off” and stain goods. 
Easily spotted out. 

Withstands heat and will not thin out. Easy to 
apply. 

Write for catalog. 


SWAN-FINCH OIL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Representaiiv s in Principal Cities 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


UNDERWRITERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS 


IN 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SECURITIES 


Bonds—Debentures—Preferred and Common Stocks 


lt has been our privilege to serve. the manufacturing interests 
of the Southeast for the past eighteen years in furthering de- 
velopment of the textile industry 


We solicit every opportunity to confer with textile executives 
and individual investors pertaining to financial programs. 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


for Rayon and Wool Blends 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representa 


five 
JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692, N.C. 
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Carolina Yarn Association Holds Annual Golf 
Tournament 


Favored by Indian summer temperature and a cloud- 
less sky, the eighth annual golf tournament of the Caro- 
lina Yarn Association, played over two of the beautiful 
courses at Pinehurst, N. C., October 29th and 30th, was 
pronounced one of the most successful and enjoyable in 
the history of these events. 

In addition to the two-day golf tournament, which 
was played on No. 2 and No. 3 courses, the program of 
entertainment included a skeet shoot, a floor show Friday 
night, and the annual banquet and a floor show Saturday 
night. The banquet was held in the spacious dining room 
of the Carolina Hotel. During the meal, forty handsome 
prizees were awarded winners in the golf and skeet tour- 
naments. In keeping with the happy custom of this 
association, there were no set speeches, but several 0: 
the guests were called upon by President N. P. Murphy 
for brief talks. Among those responding with an appro- 
priate word or humorous story were P. W. Eshelman, 
president, and Taylor R. Durham, executive secretary 0: 
the Southern Hosiery Manutacturers Association; Ear] 
Constantine, managing director of the National Associa- 
tion, and H. W. Anderson, president of Fidelity Machine 
Company. 

Members and guests warmly praised the splendid man- 
ner in which details of the two-day affair were handled. 
Committee chairmen were: H. M. Bailey, Jr., invita- 
tions; Joe H. Mason, skeet; C. W. Causey, Jr., prizes; 
S. L. Diggle, goli; Joe R. Morton, entertainment. Officers 
of the Association are: N.P. Murphy, president; S. L. 
Diggle, vice-president; James McDowell, treasurer; J. P. 
Rickman, secretary. 


Large Attendance 


Registrations totalled nearly 300, and approximately 
half this number entered the golf tournament. ‘There 
were actually 126 scores posted, which indicates surpris- 
inly few cards were torn up considering the difficulties 
encountered by the average golfer on the lengthy No. 2 
championship course. 

Low gross honors went to Sam L. Diggle, of Charlotte, 
who shot No. 2 course in 76 and set a convention single 
round record of 67 on No. 3 for a total score of 143, 
which was 11 strokes better than that of W. F. Spauld- 
ing, of Philadelphia, the runner-up. Ernest Kiesewetter, 
of Asheboro, N. C., won low net with a score of 127. 

M. H. Horchler, of Bronxville, N. Y., took an astound- 
ing total of 269 strokes to go the 36 holes, and needless 
to say, won high score prize in a walk—in fact, quite a 
walk. 

A complete list of the winners in both the golf tourna- 
ment and skeet shoot follows: 


Winners in Golf 


Low net for 36 holes, Ernest Kiesewetter. Runner-up, 
Fred Lemmond. Other net score winners for 36 holes, in 
the order named, were: W. G. Avery, Dr. Hugo Hoff- 
man, Ira Schey, F. B. Smith, F. H. Redding, R. V. Reece, 
E. E. Chapman, William Nebel, W. H. Hartman, W. L. 
Coggins, C. W. Causey, Jr., E. A. Werner, F. K. Frierson, 
Jr., J. T. McCrary, N. J. Ayers, B. R. Hunter, Norman 
Griffith, F. M. Duncan, T. C. Welling, H. C. Patterson, 
R. H. Moore, R. A. Weaver, J. O. Foil, Brown Mahon, 
Gordon Hope, A. L. Lewis, Geo. M. Stevens, Penn Wil- 
son, Howard Cannon, A. F. Zens, Paul Zens. 

High net for 36 holes, H. M. Horchler; high net on 
No. 2 course, H. W. Anderson; high net on No. 3, J. G. 
Dolson. 
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Low gross for 36 holes, Sam L. Diggle; runner-up, W. 
F. Spaulding. Low gross, No. 2, R. V. Salambier; sec- 
ond, George Sharpe. Low net, No. 2, W. F. Bigelow; 
second, J. E. Baker. Low gross, No. 3, I. E. Pennington; 
second, W .A. Underwood. Low net. No. 3, }. E. Mc- 
Dougall; second, E. E. Connor. 


Winners in the Skeet Shoot 


Class “A”—high score, Col. W. B. Thomas; second, 
Joe Mason and L. M. Graves (tied). Class “B’—high 
score, H. R. Turner. Class ‘‘C’—high score, W. E. 
Merritt, Jr., H. L. Merritt, L. J. Weil (tied). Class “D” 

high score, John Shoffner. Class “E’’—high score, T. 

high score, Dick Smith. 


H. Reading. Class “FF” 
Master Mechanics’ Division Of S$. T. A. To Meet 
in Greenville, S. C. 


The regular semi-annual meeting of the Master Me- 
chanics’ Division of the Southern Textile Association will 
be held in Greenville, S. C., at the Poinsett Hotel, No- 
vember 9th, at 10 A. M. 

P. D. Hatley, Chairman, of Newberry, S. C., will pre- 
side at the meeting. 

Questions for discussion will include the following: 

1. At what load or within what range of its rated ca- 

pacity should a motor be operated? 


2. How often do you blow lint out of your motors? 
do the so-called self-cleaning motors require any 
attention in this respect? 

3. What is your policy with respect of operating mo- 


tors in which coils have been cut out? 

4. What has been your experience with increase in 
load on motors where machinery has been speeded 
up to increase production? 

5. Does the use of micrometers in the mill shop pay? 

6. Does it pay to buy high speed drills for the mill 
shop? 

7. How do you keep oil from dripping from overhead 
bearings (ring oil bearings) ? 

8. What is the best method to use in repairing picker 
and condenser screens. 


Coming Textile Events 


NOVEMBER 4-5 


North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
Annual Convention at the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, 


NOVEMBER 6 


Piedmont Section American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, at Pinehurst, N. C. 


Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile Associ- 
ation Fall Meeting at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Charlotte, N. C., at 9:30 A. M. 


NOVEMBER 9 


Master Mechanics Division of Southern Textile As- 
seciation Fall Meeting at Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, 
S. C., at 10:00 A. M. 


NOVEMBER 12 


Annual Meeting of U. S. Institute for Textile Re- 
search at Hotel Commodore, New York City. 


DECEMBER 3-4 


American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists Annual Meeting and Convention at Belle- 
vue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TU-WAY 
a Hammer or Vice Lacer 


This Remarkable Tool Has 
Created a Sensation Everywhere 


Does a fine job with hammer or vise . . . 
Six-inch capacity . . . Light—can be 
carried anywhere . . . Great for quick 
repairs on the spot. 


Your Jobber has It or will get it for you 


SAFETY BELT-LACER CoO. 
Toledo, Ohio 


& Made to the Modern 
meet these modern standards 
stant improvement. Let them help bring up your spinning 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin ome. 


Standard 
: Speed and efficiency are the by- 
words today. Travelers haves to 
Victor Ring Travelers are winning new users, year after 
year, because they keep pace with modern needs by con- 
to a new high standard 
We'll send samples FREE. 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. IL. 
P. O. Box 1318 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia. N. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 


SELF-SEALED 
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BRONZE TWISTER 
TRAVELERS 


Worn rings, new rings or 
the various new types of 
vertical rings require in- 
dividually styled travelers 
for the best results. 


Call Our Southern 
Re presentatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER 


Box 1 
Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 
Spartanburg, S. C. 3 


‘DTERLING RING TRAVELER CO 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Jur Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. WN. Y 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Sharp Automatic Oiler 
and 


SHARP TEXTILE GREASE 


-for many years distributed by H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co. and used on a large number of textile finishing ma- 
chines in leading Southern mills, will in the future be dis- 


S. J. SHARP 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


| 

: tributed direct by the owner and patentee— 
i 102 N. 10th St. 
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South Carolina Division S$. T. A. Has Record 
Attendance 


(Continued from Page 12) 


are drafting approximately 18. I happened to have been 
in Mr. Cooper’s mill and his work was running good, run- 
ning 1” cotton. 

Are there any further questions on this question about 
the rings? 

There is one question I would like to ask at this time, 
and that is: in starting up new spinning is it better to 
start with the frames, and only plumb the rings, and let 
the spindles run 30 to 60 days before plumbing, or go 
ahead and plumb your spindles within 24 hours after 
starting up the frames? Can anybody give me any in- 
formation about that? 

Mr. Lockman: 1 plumb my spindles both top and bot- 
tom, and try to get back there in two or three months, 
and give them another plumbing. I do plumb the spin- 
dies and the rings on starting up the frames. 


Mr. Morton: 1 think in starting a new frame you 
should have your rolls aligned and spindles plumbed both 
top and bottom. 


Chairman Cobb: You would not like to run 30 to 60 
days before plumbing the spindles? 

Mr. Morton: No, 1 would not. Your work is not 
going to start up right. When you start this new work, 
you expect to get good running work to start with, and if 
you don't do a good job, you cannot get it. 

Chairman Cobb: \s anyone doing the opposite of that? 
There seems to be a little difference of opinion about 
that. I was iust wondering just what the practice was. 
I know some do one way and some another, and I wanted 
to get the general opinion on it. 

Gentlemen, we have run out of questions. If there is 
any question you would like to bring up at this time, and 
you wish to remain here to discuss it, all right. If not, I 
would like to thank you for your co-operation in this 
meeting, and again I would like to thank the members of 
the executive committee for being such a help, and I 
would like to ask you gentlemen to continue to co-operate 
with us, and if we can keep this group interested, I think 
we can give you a better meeting next year because we 
are going to split this up into two divisions. In other 
words, we are going to have a Weavers’ meeting at one 
time and Carders and Spinners’ at another. 


If there is nothing further, he will stand adjourned. 


Accordingly, at 1:15 o'clock p. m., the meeting was 
adjourned. 


Tennessee Division S. T. A. Meets in Knoxville 
(Continued from Page 16) 


was Quinn. Quinn contended the Kirschner beater ought 
to be set just as close as it was possible to get it. The 
other man contended it should be 3/16”. In order to 
settle the argument they went back in the lapper room 
and set one Kirschner beater at 3/16” and set another up 
ust as close as it could possibly hit. They gave each 
carder laps to run on each row of cards. . Then they took 
the laps from the railway head of the one and from the 
railway head of the other and tested the strength. That 
experiment was carried on for several weeks. In every 
instance the work from that Kirschner beater set up so 
close that the teeth would strike fire was better. 


I think one of the worst things the carders of the South 
are doing today is setting those Kirschner beaters off 
even 1/16”. Set them up just as close as the points will 
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allow. The points are taking off a light amount, instead 
of a large amount; they are not taking it off in lumps. It 
is not like the blade beater. I find from my experience 
that setting the beater up close—so close that it will strike 
fire, even—gives better work. 


Chairman: 1 think Mr. Clark is right. Setting that 
beater close will not injure the cotton at all, but too much 
speed will injure it. That is the important thing I have 
found in my experimenting with Kirschner beaters. Just 
how many blows per inch that beater is hitting the cotton 
has a lot to do with the results you get. As Mr. Clark 
said, set it up just as close as you can to be safe, without 
hitting the roll, and then put the proper speed on it. On 
a Kirschner beater, in my experience (and I have tried it 
all the way from 15 blows per inch up to 36 blows per 
inch), anywhere from 20 to 25 blows per inch will not do 
you any harm, and it will do good cleaning. If you set it 
away off you hit just the points of the cotton, you might 
say; but if you set it up closer you have a combing action 
there that straightens out the fibers, to an extent, if you 
are not running too high speed. 


Chairman Bingham: Mr. Morgan, in your experience 
with the Kirschner beater, what have you found out 
along the line we have been talking about? 


Mr. Morgan: Well, | think it depends on the staple 
of cotton you are running, to a certain extent. You 
could not run 114” staple cotton at the same speed, | 
think, as 15/16”. On our staple—we are running around 
1'4°—we do not like to get much over 900. Our settings 
on that Kirschner beater to the feed roll are about 3/16”, 
but I believe that close setting would be better, though | 
had never thought of it in that way before. When I go 
back I am going to try that setting and see if it will not 
work better. 


Chairman: From our experience I believe you will find 
it better, but you will have to slow that beater down. 
When you set it up close that fast speed will make a 
little difference there, perhaps. But you can try it and 
see. The way we learn things is by experimenting. 


(Continued next week) 
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Schieffer Describes Tests Made On Yarn 


Various tests are made on yarn to determine its suit- 
ability for a given use, its conformance to definite speci- 
fications in order to control its quality during manufac- 
ture, and to further the development of new types of 
yarns having superior or specific properties, according to 
the National Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce. 


A test which may be adequate for one purpose may be 
entirely inadequate for another. In a paper presented 
before Committee D-13 of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, Herbert F. Schiefer of the textile sec- 
tion, National Bureau of Standards, described tests to 
determine some of the mechanical properties of yarns, 
including breaking strength and elongation by four dif- 
ferent methods, size and twist. Special emphasis was 
given to the interpretation of the results obtained. The 
factors of speed, capacity and rate of loading of the test- 
ing machine, yarn structure, and calibration of machines 
were briefly considered, and the field of application and 
limitation of the tests are indicated. Brief references 
were made to miscellaneous or special tests for diameter, 
lustre, coefficient of friction, repeated loading, resilience, 
and torque relaxation. 
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Rome, Ga., Will Offer 
To Resell Property 
To Tubize Chatillon 


Rome, Ga—The City of Rome 
will abandon a major part of the 140- 
acre municipal park project between 
Seventh avenue and the Tubize vil- 
lage, and will offer to sell back an 
82-acre tract of the park land bought 
from the Tubize-Chatillon Corpora- 
tion for $7,000, it was decided at a 
session of the City Commission. 

Commissioner A. F. Routledge re- 
ported the deed to the 82-acre tract 
stipulated the property must be used 
for park purposes only, and if not 
used for such purposes might be re- 
purchased by the Tubize-Chatillon 
Corporation for $7,000 within 60 
days’ notice. 


Japan Spinners Plan Self- 
Regulation of Cot. Imports 


Yokohama.——Cotton spinners affil- 
iated with the Japanese Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Association will mitigate the 
present partial accumulation of raw 
cotton by means of autonomous con- 
trol instead of Government interven- 
tion. The association's petition to the 
Finance and Commerce Offices for 
permission for further raw cotton im- 
ports met with failure. 

Leading cotton spinners in Japan, 
as a result of conference, have decided 
not to insist on their demand in view 
of the projected introduction of bills 
pertaining to the wartime economic 
structure into the coming extraordi- 
nary session of the Diet. 

These spinners have decided to. or- 
ganize a raw cotton syndicate in 
order to study the adjustment of the 
partial accumulation of raw cotton 
and the consequent redistribution of 
surplus raw cotton among member 
mills. The fixation of raw cotton 
quotations, however, is a problem. 
The association will ask for spinners’ 
voluntary offer of surplus raw cotton, 
appealing to their spirit of mutual co- 
operation, especially in view of the 
emergency period. 

In case a serious shortage of raw 
cotton is felt, however, mills will have 
to curtail operation. Regarding the 
quantity of raw cotton required by 
these spinners during the next year, 
they have already submitted to the 
Finance and the Commerce Offices 
the data concerning the actual con- 
sumption of raw cotton during a 


year. 
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Department 


WANTED—SCRAP IRON 


In carload lots, F.O.B. cars, or our 
crew will load. Can use all ades, 
including heavy engines and boll- 
ers; pay spot cash. Also buy non- | 
ferrous metals. Please get our of- 
fer before selling. 
Cc. E. Luttrell & Co. 
309 River St. 

Box 1161 Greenville, 8. C. i 
Telephones 672-673 


ORNAMENTALS—Pink Dogwood, Purple 
Magnolias, Grafted Holly, Finest 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Bulbs. Pe- 
rennials, and Fruit Trees. Attractive 
rices. Write for list. Ellis Nurseries, 
sept. T, Griffin, Ga. 


PANSILES—Special November offer: One 
hundred ready-to-bloom French mixed 
Giant Pansy Plants, $1.00 postpaid. 


Crowell's Piamt Farm, Concord, N. C. 


ARRETT 
ROOFING 


Specification 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1108 E. Trade Charlotte 


ROSE BUSHES—World's best. Hints on 
care and culture; free illustrated cata- 
log. McClung Bros. Rose Nursery, Tyler, 
Texas. 


SUPERINTENDENT Desires Connections 


~Yarn or Plain Weave Man, age 48, 
lone years real experience. I. 5. 
graduate (an see and do things and 
operate profitable. Clean habits. Very 
best references. Want mill not getting 
satisfactory results. Salary no object. 


Address “G-%,."" care Textile Bulletin. 


SPINNERS 


Spinning and twister bands. 
samples of your bands for 
prices on bands made from 
cotton obtainable. Every band 
euaranteed for uniformity and 
yuality. Address Box 574, Sanford, 
G 


Send 
best 
best 


POSITION WANTED by L C. 8. student. 
Six years’ experience as second hand 
Winding Department Experienced on 


Rayon, Crepe, Spun Rayon, Novelty 
(‘otton Yarns. Employed at present. 
References. Address “Winder Man,”’ 


care Textile Bulletin. 


PANSY PLANTS, Swiss Giants, $1 per 
100, $7.75 per 1,000. Steele's Jumbo, 
$1.25 per 100, $10 per 1,000. Dutch Iris, 
blue and yellow, $3 per 100, postpaid. 
Evergreen Nursery, Rembert, 8. C. 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. j 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


Former 


FOR SALE—Steele’s Jumbo Pansies; 
finest on earth; $1.25 per 100; $10.00 per 
1,000, delivered. Get our Bulb List. 
Jordan's Pansy Garden, Aiken, 8S. C. 


WIRE OR WRITE US for competent 
Seuthern and Northern Textile Mili 
Men Over 40 years in business. 
Charlies P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Bahnson Humiduct 


For Humidifying—Heating—Ventilating—<Air Conditioning 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growing in importance because of its effect on 


people, products and profits. 


lt must be considered as one of the 


essential tools of modern plant operation. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
SALES ENGINEERS: 


D. P. STIMSON I. hk. BROWN 
S. C. STIMSON 886 Drewry St. N.E. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Atlanta. Ga. 


S&S. FRAMBACH 
703 Embree Crescent 
Westfield, N. J. 


D. D. SMITH 
906 W. Lovell 8t. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Koroseal Coated Fabrics 


Application of Koroseal, a syn- 
thetic elastic material, to cotton, 
wool, heavy silk or heavy rayon has 
recently been announced by the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal calender coated fabrics 
are frictioned on both sides and can 
be skim coated on one or both sides 
as desired. The makers state that 
with few exceptions, Koroseal can be 
applied to fabrics in any pigmented 
color. 


Fabric coated with Koroseal are 
said to offer many many advantages, 
among them being that they are wa- 
terproof; flame resisting; resistant to 
oil, grease, acids, alkalies, plating so- 
lutions, etc.; and can be cleaned 
easily with soap or water. 


A few of the uses suggested for 
Koroseal coated fabrics are aprons 
for laboratories, dairies, electroplat- 
ing rooms; tarpaulins; sail covers; 
waterproof bags; water and oilproof 


coverings; window shades and corro- 
sion-resisting coverings for metal 
structures. 


Test Fabric ‘Transparency 


An apparatus studying the 
transparency of fabrics has been de- 
signed by the Actinometrical Insti- 
tute at Slutsk, U. S. S. R. By the 
that it will be possible to determine 
aid of this apparatus it is claimed 
what proportion of the suns rays is 
reflected from the surface of a fabric, 
and what proportion passes through 
it to the human body. 


Tubize Shows Profit 


New York. Tubize Chatillon 
Corporation, manufacturer of rayon, 
with plants in Georgia and Virginia, 
for six months ended June 30th, re- 
ported net profit of $678,721 before 
the Federal undistributed profits sur- 
tax, equal to 38 cents a common 
share. Comparative figures were not 
available. : 

Norway's First Rayon Plant 

Starts 

Norway's first rayon yarn produc- 
ing plant, A. S. Kunstsilkefabrikken 
at Nottoden, has started operations, 
it is learned from abroad. This com- 
pany with a capital of two million 
kroner has an annual capacity of 150 
tons of continuous filament rayon 
yarn and 300 tons of staple fiber. 
The company has entered into tech- 


nical collaboration with a German 
firm. 
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SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. : 


Incorporated : 
79-83 Leonard St. : 


New York : 


SELLING AGENTS for | 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY | 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


66-68 Worth St. New York ; 


Domestic Export 5 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. | 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Trading in cotton gray goods markets last 
week was less active than in the previous week, but mills 
wrote a moderate amount of business at the higher prices 
established a week ago. 


Bag manufacturers bought fair-sized quantities of print 
cloths and sheetings. Demand for combed goods was 
more active following reductions on combed lawns and 
other staple weaves. Fine goods mills have been reducing 
operations drastically and stocks in mills’ hands are light. 


Leading producers cut prices on cotton towels about 6 
per cent. Demand for work clothing fabrics was bette 
following lower prices. Colored cotton goods producers 
curtailed operations to four days a week. Sheets and 
pillow cases were further reduced. Demand for finished 
cotton goods showed signs of improvements as inquiries 
came from jobbers and chain stores. 


Consistent demand for the 38-inch 5.35-yard 64x60s 
by the bag trade was again the feature of trading in 
print cloths. Mills continued to quote 5c and more for 
early 1938 deliveries, but buyers seemed content to cover 
their needs for the last quarter and showed less anxiety 
to cover their requirements for the first quarter of next 
year. The 39-inch 4-yard 80x80s were sold in small lots 
at 634c, the first-flight makes going for 674c. Several 
small lots of the 38%-inch 6.25-yard 60x48s were sold at 
4-3/16c and one or two lots were sold at 4c for No- 
vember-December delivery. The 39-inch 4.75-yard 68x 
72s sold at 55ec for November delivery. Demand for the 
narrow widths was slow and only a few lots were sold, 
the 32-inch 6.50-yard 64x60s selling at 4'4c and the 27- 
inch 7.60-yard 64x60s at 37«c. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4\¢ 
Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 47% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 634 
Tickings, 8-ounce 14 
Denims 12 
Brown sheetings, standard 10 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 54 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard . 6% 
Staple ginghams 10! 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Concluding one of the dullest weeks 
in the cotton yarn market this year, yarn suppliers credit 
the spinners as having continued to handle their affairs 
on a sound basis. It is stated that this applies both to 
combed and carded yarns. 

On the basis of preliminary estimates only, it still can 
be said for the carded yarn mills that production has not 
been far ahead of sales, nor have shipments fallen off as 
much as might have been expected. 

With another cotton crop report just ahead, local sup- 
pliers look for a good many customers to give this an 
excuse for further delay in covering yarn requirements, 


but the yarn interests believe the next report will have, 


virtually no effect on yarn rates. They profess to be 
convinced that recent low prices amply discounted the 
size of the cotton crop, in addition to anticipating practi- 
cally every other untoward possibility that buyers could 
imagine. This week some inquiries came through from 
customers who said they would contract ahead for eight 
to 12 weeks, provided price concessions were granted. 
Thus far, it is stated, these efforts have come to nothing. 

Basis of ordinary quality 20s-2 carded warps, prices 
are off about 1% cents a pound since October Ist. This 
reduction applies as well to combed peeler yarns. Basis 
of 60s-2, the October reduction in mercerized (natural 
cones) amounts to 4 cents, part of this being a holdover 
adjustment that might have been done in September with- 
out hurting demand any. The processors have bought 
combed peeler yarns sparingly thus far this fall, but are 
expected shortly to be in the market for a substantial 
coverage. 

Meanwhile, spinners continue to keep an eye on the 
trend of quotations for suitable grades of cotton and if 
there is any increase in the Government report, due No- 
vember 8th, it is believed unlikely to make good cotton 
any easier for yarn mills to obtain. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


10s 19 16s 22 
12s 19% 22% 
l4s 20 30s 27% 
20s 
26s 24 
0 26 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
30 
40s > 8s 20 
10s 20% 
12s 21 
Southern Single Warps l4s 21% 
16s 22 
108 19 208 221% 
12s 20” 
Carpet Yarns 
0s 21 
24 Tinged, 5-Ib., 8s, 3 and 
30s 261 4-ply 18 
iNs 31% Colored strips, 8s. 3 and 
4-ply 19 
White carpets, 8s, 3 and 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 4-ply 19 
arps 
8s 20 Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
108 . 20 
12s 20% 8s, 1-ply 16 
16s 21% Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 16 
20s 29 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 17 
24s 24 12s, 2-ply 17% 
26s 25 16s, 2-ply 19 
208 20s, 2-ply 20 
36s 20 30s, 2-ply 24% 
40s 


Southern Frame Cones 


19 
8s 20 10s 19 
10s 12s . 10% 
12s 20% #$=*‘:i14s 
l4s 21 16s 201% 
16s 21% 20s 21% 
208 22 22s 22% 
268 24s 23 
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Cottage & Bungalow 
Grades 


End-matched. Does not require a sub-floor. Lays 
quickly over an old floor. No waste. Low first cost. 
Low upkeep cost. Has no peer as a durable, eco- 
nomical flooring for company houses. That's why 
more and more purchasing agents are specifying 
LOCKHART BRAND FLOORING, produced from 
choice Alabama Yellow Pine, and incorporating the 
best of 35 years experience. Ask your lumber dealer 
for quotations, or address: 


JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY 


CROSSETT WATZEK GATES INDUSTRY 


= 


Quality and Service 
PLUS 


How about an inquiry? 


SCHACHNER 
Leather Belting Co. 


P. O. Box 2064 Phone 4851 
Charlotte, N. C. 


If it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 
213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
TEL. 1084 
We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


= 
BRAND 
FLOORING 
™ 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


GREAT FALLS, S. C. 
Republic Cotton Mills 


It is a genuine pleasure to visit these pretty mills; they 
are running right along, and everybody seems happy and 
prosperous. Lovely fall flowers grow in abundance in 
many front yards, while good old collards and turnip 
greens flourish in the fertile gardens. People who take 
pride in their homes and gardens are always dependable. 

There is something peculiarly fascinating in the plant- 
ing of a seed, watching it burst through the soil and de- 
velop into something green and lovely. It is a reminder, 
too, of death and the resurrection into a new and more 
abundant life and beauty. People who love Nature are 
close to God; and old Mother Earth has a mysterious 
and divine influence over those who draw substance from 
her bosom. 

So, in a small but effectual way, everyone who has only 
a town lot may have the joy and inspiration that comes 
as a natural reward from green things growing. While 
destroying obnoxious weeds in the yard and garden, the 
corroding influence of bad habits may be obliterated, and 
“treasures laid up in heaven.” 


Friendly People 


Great Falls is populated with friendly people. One 
knows this as soon as a contact is made with the officials, 
who are always so delightfully courteous and kind, that it 
is a genuine pleasure to call on them. 

Republic Cotton Mills, three in number, have 81,660 
spindles and 2,488 looms, according to Clark’s latest 
Directory. The product is print cloths, rayons, silk and 
cotton fancies. The goods are lovely in design and of 
excellent quality. ‘The mills are wonderfully clean and 
exceptionally comfortable. They have recently been re- 
painted snow white inside. 

The officials are: President, George M. Wright; treas- 
urer, F. E. Vantine; secretary, John A. Howard; superin- 
tendent Mills Nos. 1 and 2, George M. Wright, Jr.; super- 
intendent Mill No. 3, J. B. Cornwell. 

Mill No. 1: W. E. Campbell, formerly overseer card- 
ing here, has been transferred to No. 3, and W. L. Break- 
field, formerly second hand, is now overseer carding. We 
are always glad when a young man gets a merited promo- 
tion, and we congratulate Mr. Breakfield. S. P. Tarlton 
is night overseer carding; J. T. Doster on first and F. E. 


Mendenhall on second shift, are wide-awake card grind- 
ers. All these young men are interested in their work 
and are eager to keep up with textile doings. 

B. P. Hope is overseer spinning; he has been here 
quite awhile, which proves his efficiency. J. E. Bigham 
is the hustling overseer of slashing; V. W. Brannon is 
overseer weaving, and the work was running fine. 

Mill No. 2: I did not get to see all the overseers here, 
but those I did see are the same high type as those at No. 
1. R.L. Howe ts overseer carding; J. G. Duncan, over- 
seer spinning; C. E. Gibson, overseer cloth rooms for both 
Nos. 1 and 2; F. F. Davis, supply clerk. Sorry I missed 
seeing the overseer of weaving. 

No. 3 is the fancy weaving mill. I missed our good 
friend and former superintendent, Mr. Haney, who re- 
signed several months ago and retired to his home in 
Spindale. However, Superintendent J. B. Cornwell, pro- 
moted from the position of designer, seems very much at 
home, and treated the writer with every possible cour- 
tesy. This is another promotion that was deserved, and 
Republic Cotton Mills is to be congratulated on this pol- 
icy of promoting their own. L. L. Campbell has been 
promoted from assistant to overseer designing. 

R. E. Brazil is overseer silk room; J. H. Franks, over- 
seer weaving, and he truly knows his “fancies”; W. E. 
Campbell, formerly overseer carding at Mill No. 1, is 
now overseer carding, spinning, spooling and warping 
here. 

J. A. Gladden and J. E. Neeley are among the future 
leaders in carding and spinning; S. C. Crosby is section 
man in the rayon department; D. L. Smith is overseer 
slashing, and genial F. C. Harris is overseer the cloth 
room. 

A special room with a special lighting system to show 
up every defect in rayon weaves is being built in one cor- 
ner of the spacious cloth room. Mr. Harris is justly 
proud of this improvement—all of which goes to show 
that these mills leave “no stone unturned” in an effort to 
produce perfect goods. 


Some of these days I hope to tack a “Blue Ribbon” 
over the front door of this mill, which I believe is the 
most absolutely clean mill I have seen anywhere in the 
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RANLO, N. C. 
Rex Spinning Company 
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State of North Carolina. There is absolutely no lint in 
the air or on the floors and the machinery simply shines 
with grooming. 


Lett to Right—W. N. Williams, Superintendent; G. R. Rus- 
sell, Overseer wr F. M. Brigman, Overseer Spinning; 
J. F. Lewis, Technician. 


Superintendent W. N. Williams is just as well groomed 
himself, and his overseers are sticklers for cleanliness. 
And that means good running work. I walked up and 
down alley after alley in that spinning room looking for 
an end down, but “narry a one” did I find—though | 
would have been rewarded with a dollar if I’d found one! 
So, of course, I hunted. 


The combers in the card room make a picture I’d never 
get tired looking at. I don’t think another piece of ma- 
chinery in a cotton mill is quite so fascinating and inter- 
esting. 

G. R. Russell is overseer carding; F. M. Brigman, 
overseer spinning, and J. L. Lewis, technical expert. 


Ranlo Manufacturing Company 


There are four plants in the Ranlo Manufacturing 
Company’s group. This, the nicest at Ranlo, two plants 
of the Modena, in Gastonia, where Superintendent Sher- 
man Laws is in charge, and the plant at Hardin, near 
High Shoals, where Jack Copening is superintendent, and 
everything it takes to run it. 


A. Shuttleworth, Novelty Department; W. H. Nobltett, General 
Superintendent; A. Frank, Designer; C. F. Cloninger, Carding 
and Spinning; Dan Minich, Superintendent Weaving. 

Had the pleasure of meeting the genial secretary and 
treasurer, J. B. Reeves, who assured me that he read my 
page with much interest. Vice-President and Manager 
LD. R. LaFar was away on business, but General Superin- 
tendent W. H. Noblett gave me a warm welcome and 
showed me over the plant. 

Here is the place that all people who howl about 
‘stretch-out” would no doubt find interesting. Many of 
the weavers run only one loom. But what a loom and 
what a weave! Fine jacquard novelties in silk and rayon 
that are beautiful as an artist’s dream. 
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The Key Men 


A. Frank, the designer, is a Hungarian, who speaks 
German, Italian, French and English fluently. He’s a 
jolly good fellow, and says that he is with the best people 
he has ever been associated with. 

C. F. Cloniger is superintendent of carding and spin- 
ning; Dan Minich, superintendent of weaving; Car! 
Mashburn, overseer weaving; Albert Shuttleworth, over- 
seer novelty department; John Ladd, overseer the cloth 
room. 


The product of Ranlo Manufacturing Company is va- 
ried; there are hosiery yarns, novelty yarns, tapestry, 
plush and damask. 


Mr. Noblett presented “Aunt Becky” a lovely pillow 
top as a souvenir of this very delightful visit. 


WAXHAW, S. C. 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mill 


Was pleasantly surprised to find this a really nice and 
clean little mill—but of course it would be—with the 
officials being women! Mrs. J. L. Rodman is president 
and Miss Pearl Rodman, treasurer; Samuel Rhodes, Jr., 
manager. There are 6,256 spindles and the product 30’s 
warps, tubes, skein and cones. 

Had the good luck to find ‘Miss Pearl,” as everybody 
calls her, in her office and the welcome she gave me was 
a heart warmer. She wanted me to see her “Brotherhood 
Inn,’ a community center, which I found very interesting. 
It is well furnished with comfortable seats for tired moth- 
ers; there are 20 nice rocking chairs, a lounge and other 
chairs, and some very fine paintings on the walls, ar- 
ranged suggestively. 

On one side of the room, paintings are of Christ, the 
Madonna and other religious subjects, interspersed with 
inspirational poems and so on, which one finds on “The 
Road to Heaven,” as this wall is designated. 

On the other side of the room, “The Road to Hell,” 
pictures depraved appetites, immoral living, drunkenness, 
and so on. Whiskey advertisements cut from leading 
magazines are largely used to illustrate, and is a forceful 
portrayal of the downward road, and the rottenness of 
literature. 

Miss Pearl is deeply interested in the people of the 
community, and deserves the hearty co-operation of every 
wife and mother in Waxhaw. I am hoping to meet with 
her class some Sunday afternoon soon. 


When You Want 


FAST ACTION 


Use The 


Want Ad Section 


Of This 


Live WEEKLY Journal 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton. N. H. Sou. Aeget., L. § 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 


Sales Offices: Georgia Atianta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga.. Inc... 603 


Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb, Mer 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.: C. A 
(farrell, 2135 Cascade Rad S. W. North Carolina—Chariotte, F. 
(3. German, 1617 Beverly Drive South Carolina—Greenville, G 
R. Hasles Manly St. Tennessee Signal Mountain, W. G 
Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 
Gore Ave 


AKRON co., Akron, ©. Sou Branches, 914 Johnston 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 405 Woodside Bldg... Greenville. S. C 
-0 Adams Ave Memphis, Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta. Ga.. Healey Bide. ferrien Moore, Mer.: Balti- 


more, Md Lexineton Bide \. T. Jacobson, Mer.: Birmingham, 
Ala.., ebb Cr awiord Bide John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte, 
N Johnston Blde.. William Parker. Mer *‘hattanooga. 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg... D. S. Kerr. Mer.: Cin- 


cinnati, ©.. First National Bank Bide... W. G. May. Mer Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Bide W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston. Tex... Shell 
Bide... K. P. Ribble. Mer.: New Orleans. La.. Canal Bank Blide.. 
W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond. Va Electric Bide., C. L 
(‘rosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bide... L 
Orth, Mer san Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bide... Ear! 
R. Hury, Mer Tampa. Fla 115 Hampton St... H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa Okla . 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. MeCarear. Mer.: 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bide... H. C .Hood, Mer 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices 


Court Square Bldg Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg (‘harlotte, N. C.: Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. 
Atianta. Ga 846 KBaronne St New Orleans, La.: 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bide (C‘incinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Bide Dallas. Tex.: 
201 Petroleum Bidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston. Tex.: 310 Mutual 
Bide Kansas Cit, Mo S. Sth St... Architects & Bldrs 
Exhibit Bide., Louisville. 14433 Oliver Pide., Pittsburgh. 


Pa.: 7 North 6th St Richmond. Va 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bide... Char- 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert 


AMERICAN CYANAMID &€ CHEMICAL CORP... 20 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 822? W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock. Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C 


AMERICAN — a Co., Providence, R. I. Southern 
pliant, Charlotte, N 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte. N. ¢ 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division) 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 
T. L.. Hill 


ARNOLD, Orr MAN & CoO., Inc., Providence. R. I. Frank 
W. Johnson uu. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps 
Robert EF Ruc k, Box 904, Greenville. S. C Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St Columbus. Ga.: W (“hester Cobb Hotel Russell Erskine 
Hiuntsville, Ala I> Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham. N. C 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave... S. W.. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co.. Dallas. Tex 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta. Ga. GP 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Kep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: North Carolina and “outh 
(‘arolina Rep Dave Jones, Greenville, S. C 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston aterm N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep... 8S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem. Sou Rep., 
Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E.. Ga. Northern Rep.. 
Fr. S. Frambach, 703.Embree Crescent, Westfield. N. J]. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St.. Kalamazoo. Mich 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 


‘ “ulb reth ‘ “‘harlotte N Herhert 
Claridge: Manor Apt lingham, Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford lil. Sou. Office. 31 W 
MNicBee Ave Greenville S (° J H Spencer, Mer 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou 
Reps., Harold C, Smith, Greenville, S. C.: Harold C. Smith. Jr. 
Greenville, 5. C.; John C. Turner, P. 0. Box 1344. Atlanta. Ga 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place. New York (Cit, 
sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte. N. C. Sales 
Reps.. W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg. S. C.: R. C 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte. N. C ; John Ferguson. 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 


gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 4382. West Point. Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.: A. Max Browning. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
Ns 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City 
sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


CLINTON CoO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
127, Telephone 2-2456, Charlotte, Sou teps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.: ¢ -linton Sales Co., Inc., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Blde., Greenville, S. C.: Lee Gilbert. Box 
481, Tel. 2913. Spartanburg, Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055 Atlanta, Ga.: Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch LDiv.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte: Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.: Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville. S. C.. John R. 
White, Mger.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill.and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bide Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Produc ts Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!i, BAKER @ CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON LOOM WORKS, Worcester. Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bidge.. Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agents: B. L. Stewart 
toller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie Roller Shop, Rockingham, 
N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.: The Georgia 
Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.: Textile Roll Covering Works. 
LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roller Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.: 
Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albe- 
marie, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Textile Supply 
Co., Greenville, S .C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville. N. C 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro. N. C., Greenville. 8S. C.. 
‘harlotte., N 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
st.. S. W., Atalnta, Ga... W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 5. C 
Clare H. Draper, Jr 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. !., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L Dabbs Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman. Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. me lridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: EF. P. Davidson. 
Asst Mer. chnical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. 
Charlotte, ny (. Reps., C. H. Asbury. H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner. L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey. 
S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira. Charlotte Office: J. T 
McGre gor, Jr... James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bidc.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Previcent 
Bldg... Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson. Green- 
ile, S. C.;: W. F. Crayton, A@am Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard. 
(‘olumbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., E. |I., Grasselli Chemicals 
Div., Wilmington, Del. W. C. Mills, Dist. Sales Mer. 414 S 
(Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., E. 1.. Rayon Div., F. H 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte. N. C. Ace- 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. I., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 
FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Reps., R. W. 


813 Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C 
FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross 8St.. 


Ensign, 
Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. IL. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C.. and Chattanooga, Tenn 
GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bide Charlotte. N. C. 


Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.. J Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
Chapman, Charoltte. N. C.: J. © Borden. Grace 


Cc. lL. Rowe, 
gan, H. 


American Bilde.. Richmond. Va.: D. H. R. Wainwright 
Blde.. Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts. Law & Commerce Bldg., 
Riluefield. W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples ank Charles- 
ton, S. C.: P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C H + Thompson, 
Rristol, Tenn 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St... New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. 
BR. A. Stigen, Mer 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta. Ga., EB .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va.. W. LL. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Tex L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.: Houston. 


Tex E. M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma City. Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, RB. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
han Ala trooke. Mer.: Chattanooga. Tenn., W. O. Me- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft Worth, Tex A Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn A. BR. Cox. Mer Louisville. Ky EB. B. Mvrick, Mer.: 
Memphis. Tenn... G. O. McFarlane. Mer.: Nashville, Tenn.. J. H. 
Rarksdale. Mer.: New Orleans. La... B. Willard. Mer.: Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hiecklin, Mer San Antonio, Tex... I A. Uhr. Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops. Atlanta. Ga W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex., W *" Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C tunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken. N. J 
Sou. Rens Frank Keener. 187 St N. W Atlanta 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp. Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte. N. C 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.., Inc... THE. Akron. O. Sou. 
Offices and Rens... W. C. Killick, 209-11 FE. 7th St... Charlotte. N 
C.: W. Revnolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.: 
O. Roome. 500-6 N. Carroliton Ave... New Orleans. La 
Neiherding. 1128 Union Ave., Memphis. Tenn.: W. R. Rurtle, 3rd 


and Guthrie. Louisville. Kv rR. G. Abbott. Allen and Broad Sts.. 
Richmond. Va.: EF. A. Fillev and R. BRB. Warren. 214 Sprine St.. 
N. W.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. L. Sinelair. 700 S. 2iet St Pirmineham. 


Ala.: Atlanta Reltine Co Atlanta. Ga.: 
Rome, Ga.: Bluefield Sunplv Co... Bluefield. W. Va 
(Clastonia N Knoxville Reltine 


Machinerv Co 
(Jastonia Mill 
& Sunnlv Co.. 


Knoxviile. Tenn.: Laurel Mach. & Fdrv. Co.. Laurel. Miss.: Or- 
lando Armature Works. Orlando. Fla.: McComb Supplv Co.. Har- 
lan. Ky... and Jellico. Tenn.: Mills & Lupton Supplv Co.. Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn.: Mississipnoi Fdrv. & Mach. Co., Jackson. Miss.: 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham. Ala.: Morgan's. Inc.. 
Savannah, Ga.: Mulberrv Supply Co... Mulberry, Fla.: C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans. La.: Pensacola Tool & Supoly 
Corp... Pensacola. Fla.: I. W. Philins .Tampa, Fla.: Pve-Barker 


Sunniv Co.. Atlanta, Ga Ratley Milam Hdwe. Co... Miami, Fla.: 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co... Anderson. S. C.: Superior tron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport. La Tavior Iron Works & Sunpolv Co., 
Macon, Ga Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, C., Asheville. N 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro, N 
<’. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters. Pres. and 


Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA... Successor to GULF RE. 
FINING CO.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta 


Ga A. W. Rinley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Seaffe. Snartanbhure 
S. J. H. Hooten,. Gastonia. N. C.: R. G Yurkhalter. Char- 
lntte, N. C.: G. P. Kine. Jr... Augusta. Ga.: Boston. Mass.: New 
York, N. Y¥.: Philadelnhia,. Pa.: New Orleans. La.: Houston 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City 
Sou. Mer... Charles C. Clark. Box 27 Spartanbure. S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala... W. R. Sargent 


Greenville. S 


H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO.. 
Offices. 815 The Citizens and Southern 
Atlanta. Ga.. J. Martin. Aet.: 


Pawtucket, R. I. Sou 
National Bank Bide.. 
Johnston Blide.. Charlotte, N 


C.. Elmer J. McVey. Mer.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson. Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY. Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Purkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga. Tenn Her- 
cules Powder Co.. Paper Makers Chemical Div.. Atlanta. Ga 
Warehouses \merican Storage and Warehouse (C'o.. ANH -~572 
Cedar St.. Charlotte. N. CC Textile Warehouse (Cn 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville. S. C.: South Atlantis sonted Ww arehouse 


Corp., Washington and Macon Sts.. Greensboro, N 
HERMAS MACHINE CO... Hawthorne. N. J. 


Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co... P. O tox 4620. Charlotte. N 


Sou. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co.. 
er Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: 

Montgomery & Crawford 


Providence 
Gree nsboro, N 


Sou. Distrib- 
Textile Mill Sup- 
charlotte N. C.: Gastonia 
Sullivan Hdw. Co... Anderson. 
Spartanbure. S. C Carolina 
Co Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supnlv (Co... Aftlarta Ga: 
Southern Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
("o., Greenville and Atlanta. Ga Young & Vann Sup- 


piv Co 3ir minghan Ala Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 

HOUGHTON 4 CO.. E. F., 240 W. Somerset St Philadelnhia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W .H. Brinklev. 1410 First National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews. 13206 Court 
Square Rlde.. Baltimore. Md.: C. lL. Eleert. 12306 Court Sauare 
Bide., Baltimore. Md.: ¢* > Kinney, 1410 First National Rank 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.: D .O. Wvlie. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta. Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
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J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
823 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La 


wood, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Orleans, La.; Dodd, 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 
Rep., Jas. FE. Taylor, P. O 


Mass. Sou 
Charlotte, 


°53 Summer St... Boston, 
“Box 2084, Phone 3-3692., 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S. W., Atlanta. Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


KENNEDY COoO., W. A., 814 8S Charlotte, N. C 
V 


A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H.. Danielson, Conn. 
Irving Bullard. Pres... Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.: Sou Distributors, Odell Mill Sup 
ply Co., Greensboro. N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw 
(‘o., Anderson, 3S. C Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure, S 
Industrial Supplv Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.., 
Greenville, S. C Fulton Supply Co Atlanta. Ga Southern 
Belting Co Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 


Birmingham, Ala.: 
JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala 
STARCH CO., Sou 


Tryon 


Sou tep., W 


Columbus. © Office. 1200 Wood 


side Greenville S Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Aget. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou teps.., 
Claude RB. Tiler .P. O. Box 1388. Greenville. S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 
515 N. Church St... Charlotte. N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 


phia. Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM. 33 Elm St., Fall River, Mass. Sou 
Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. C 


MAGUIRE & CO... JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Sou. Rep.. Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Blide., Char- 
lotte, N. 

THE MERROW MACHINE § Laurel St... Hartford, Conn 
Ee. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721. Spartanbure, S. C.: R. B. More 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou 
Offices and Piant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps... D. Rion, Cedar- 


town. Ga.: C. E. Elphick, 100 
R. B. MacIntyre. care D. G 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, 
nooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Sou. Aegt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. 8S. C. Sou 
Reps., L.. FE. Tavior, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 


Buist Ave Greenville, 8S. C.: 
Macintyre, Franklinton, N. C.: Paul 
Baltimore, Md. Warehouse. Chatta- 


S. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 2982 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office. 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C 
NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou 


Plant, 213 W. Lone St., Gastonia, N. C 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., 
Sou. Rep.. FE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, 
Cliff CC. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., 


Stamford, Conn 
Charlotte. < 


Cty. N. J Sou Ren 
West: Charlotte, N. C 
Chariotte, N. C 


Jersey 


Plants at Fitchbure, Mass., and Char- 


lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Blidge. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holvoke. Mass 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Blde.. Gastonia 

RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., R. Sou. Rep.. 
Henry Anner, Box 1515. Greenville. S 


RHOADS, J. 
Sou. 
N.C 


E. & 
teps.. L. H 
J. Ww 


SONS. 35 N. Sixth &t 
Schwoebel. 864 W. Fifth St... Winston-Salem 
Mitchell. Box 1589. Greenville, S. €C.: A. S. Jay. 1800 
Birmingham. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. &8 Forsvth St.. 
.. Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta’ Store, C Mitchell, Mer., 8&8 
Forsyth St.. S. W., Phone Walnut 5915. Atlanta. Ga 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. 21 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C.. John R. Roy, Representative 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St... 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices. 

Mer.; Greenville, S. C 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY 4 CO.., 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Rvrd 


Boston, Mass. Sou 
Walter W. Gayle. 
Atlanta, Ga... John L. Graves. 


City, N 


J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
Alexander W. 


Anderson, 10 Mil- 


748 Rice St.. N. W.. Atlanta. Ga 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main S8St.: 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: 
Columbia. 1713 Main St Atlanta 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.: Chattanooga. 826-28 
Broad St.;: Birmingham 2016 Third Ave.. N.: Montgomery. 22 
Commerce St.; Knoxville. 314 S. Gay St. Sou. Reps Ee. H 
Steger. 222 W. ist St.. Charlotte, N. C.: R. R. Olnev. 158 F 
Main St.. Spartanbure. S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave toanoke. 
Va.: G. N. Jones. 207 Glascock St.. taleigh, N. C.: W. H. Mast- 
brook. 105 W. Iver Greensboro, N. C.: John TLimbach. 70 
Broad St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station. 
Nashville, Tenn.; O. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave.. Rich- 
mene. Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Blvd., Portsmouth, 
a. 


Cleveland, O. Sou 
Savannah, 655 E 
Spartanburg. 158 FE. Main St.: 
70 Broad St... N. W.: Columbus. 


Ware- 
Libertv 


| 
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SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., 8. E., A. 8. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. EB. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Blde., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Green ville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph. Jr., Sou. 
Mer., lL. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg,. S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem; 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss c., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Gs A. H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C "OC. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidge., ¢ ‘harlotte, N. ¢ , Ira L.. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va... and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and weare- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose. W. Warner. Greensboro, N. C.;: W. 
(soebe a hos inoke, A.; A. H Bbamman., Norfolk, Va.: P. H 
Baker, Spartanbure, S. c.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. 
Faddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. L. Sou. Offices. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U Ss. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N .H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, 8. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello. 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, 
N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. L Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; L. K. Palmer, P. OO. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.: William M 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchbure. Va.: William H. Patrick. 
216 S. Oakland St... Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. Q. tox 1003, Norfolk. Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts.. Richmond, Va.: Mor- 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co.. 
17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St., Charleston, 8S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Meeting St.. Charleston, 8S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W bth St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 


110 N. Greene St., Gree nsb oro, N C ‘ Montgomery & Crawford. 
Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.: The Townsend Lumber Co.. Anderson. 
S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: The 


Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville. Tenn.: Bins- 
wane Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: 
‘ampbell Coai Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N. W.. Atlanta, Ga.: 
F avrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G. New 
Orleans, La.: Standard Bldg Mt. (o., Inc., 230 3ist St., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. ; Shaw Paint & Walipaper Co., Durham, N. C.: 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St... Winston-Salem. N. C.: Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; 3aldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. 
Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 Main St.. Clarksburg. 
W. Va.: Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: W. A. 
Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va.: Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co.. 1028 ard Ave., Huntington, W. Va.: 
Baldwin Supply Co., 518 C apitol st., Charleston, W. Va.: Bald- 
win Supply Co., Logan, W. Va. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 


W. Washington St., Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CoO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room In charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, N. 


C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., 814 5. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 


Pres. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CoO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm 8St., Greenville, 


River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, Greenville, S. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Pore her and R. I. Dalton, 


November 4, 1937 


Mers.: 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. wor Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. B. Ralford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE &@ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. L 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., be’. rg Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. - Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 5. C.; Suilivan Hardware Co.., 
Anderson. S. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile. Greensboro, N. C. 


Southern Textile Men Plan European Good Will 
Tour 


Charlotte, N. C.—A goodwill tour of Southern textile 
manufacturers to Germany and other European countries 
is being organized for next spring by E. W. K. Schwarz, 
of New York. 

The trip is arranged to return visits by German indus- 
trialists to this section in recent years. Mr. Schwarz has 
been in charge of the several tours made in this country 
by the Germans. Several Charlotte manufacturers are 
making plans to take the trip. The number of persons 
going will probably be limited to 50. 


Duke of Windsor May Tour Cone Textile Mill 
Plant 


Greensboro, N. C.—Herman Cone, treasurer of the 
Proximity Manufacturing Company, has been asked if a 
tour of the Cone Mills could be arranged for the Duke 
of Windsor, it was learned recently. 

Mr. Cone said he had answered the inquiry, which was 
made by a New York textile executive, with information 
that the company will be glad to arrange such a tour for 
the Duke. It is understood that the visit would be made 
to give the former King of England an opportunity to 
make a first hand study of the textile situation as seen in 
the Cone Mills, one of the largest textile units in the 
country. 
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47 SUPPLY OF WATER 


OUTSIDE WHICH WILL 


NEVER 


FREEZE / 


A VOGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant, which 
costs so little to install, assures you of this 
convenience. VOGEL, Hydrants have been 
sold by plumbers for more than 25 years: 
they have no mechanism to get out of 
order and when properly installed will never 
freeze no matter how cold the weather. 
Install a VOGET, Frost-Proof Hydrant and 
assure yourself of a dependable supply of 
water all year ‘round. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. e¢ St. Louis, Mo. 


EL, Products 


Books That Will Help 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 


DIAMOND FINISH 


For 64 years the guide 
to Ring Satisfaction 


DIAMOND FINISH rings are the product of Specialists 
who employ every means of modern science to make 
them as good as money can buy. Plants who have not 
ordered for several years will find our latest product pos- 
sessing an even higher polish. Mills often start them with 
no speed or traveler change. 


WHITINSVILLE ("455 


SPINNING Be RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT RR. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


You With 

Your Problems 
“Cotton Mill Precesses and : 

Calculations” 

By D. A. TompxKINs 

Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text = 


Texte Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations fer 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


“Carding and Spinning” 


By Geo. F. Ivey 


A 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


book for the use of textile schools and home study. [Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLe 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 
75c. 
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An excellent 
stoker fuel 


GENCQ 


If the coal pile 


: occupied the spinning 


floor, it would get a 
lot of attention! 


“Out of sight out of mind” may mean out of 
pocket unless one fully appreciates the impor- 
tance of good coal. 


So—though you may seldom see your coal pile 
it is well to remember that unless you are using 
the one brand of coal best suited to the job you 
are not making the most of the profit possibilities 
of your plant. 


General Coal Company meets a diversity of fuel re- 
quirements from a centralized source of supply. 
Each General Coal Company brand represents the 
utmost for a particular field of application. 


Strategic location to your plant means the efficient 
expeditious filling of your contract requirements. 
Decide now fo profit from now on by the economies 
that General Coal brands have brought to others. 


Low ash—high B.T.U. 
Pulverized fuels. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The ideal 
stoker fuel 


A coal “buy-word” in 
the South for years 
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